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Fbqbc the Ttry considerable length of many of the Kotes^ the 
Author regrets, that, if read in their present situation, during 
the first perusal of the work, they destroy that continuity of ar* 
rnment, which it was his great wish to preserve. He would baye 
placed them at the close of the Volume, had he known their 
extent in sufficient time ; but those of greatest length, which 
relate to Mr. Hume's original Treatise of Human Nature, were 
not written till a yery large part of the work had passed through 
the press. He must therefore leave it to the kindness of his 
Readers to rectify the error, and must request them to follow 
the continued text, without interrupting and suspending the ar- 
gument, by attention to the Notes. These, being rather discus- 
sions of subjects connected with the general argument, than ne- 
pessary elucidations of it, may be afterwards read, as if appended. 



ERRATA. 

Page a9, line 14. For the pbiUsopbers, tez<i pbihsopberu 

— »xa4| *«->— 6 of thp note, for oiervattPtUf read thter^^Omt* 
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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



X HE Author of the following Observations is 
too sensible of the respect which is due to the 
Public, not to feel some reluctance, in giving 
to it the work of a few days. A metaphysical 
question seems, at first view, to have so little 
in it of local or temporary interest, that, when' 
there is no opportunity of discussing it com- 
pletely, it may be delayed without any loss. 
But, in the present case, there are circumstan- 
ces, which claim, even for one of the abstrus- 
est questipns of metaphysics, the indulgence 
ijsually given to the fleeting matters of the day. 
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A PHILOSOPHER, of great and deserved 
scientific celebrity, recently appointed to the 
chair of mathematics in the university of Edin- 
burgh, has been opposed, for his approbation 
of Mr. Hume's Essay on necessary connection, 
by a body of men, who, from the general li- 
terary character and the sanctity of their pro- 
fession, may be presumed to be at once well 
acquainted with the natyre of heresy, and cha- 
ritably sparing in the imputation of it. On a 
reference from them, this subject, unquestion- 
ably of the greatest importance, is about to 
come for decision before the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal court in Sfcotland. It occurred, therefore, 
to the Author of the following pages, that it 
would not be i^ninteresting, to examine minute- 
ly the steps by which Mr. Hume was led to his 
general conclusion on the Nature of Cause and 
Effect, that, by appreciating the value 6{ the 
separate propositions, we might be the better 
able to discover the truth or the falsehood, 4§ 
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well as the tendency, of the whole connected 
doctrine. In this investigation, he has endea- 
voured to avoid every allusion to the personal 
circumstances which called it forth, and to treat 
the question exactly in the same manner as he 
would have done, had no reference on the sub- 
ject been pending before any tribunal. 
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PREFACE 



70 Tcim aBooKpiBDinoy. 



JL HE Essay which follows is now presetited to 
the lovers of metaphysical disquisiuon, in a 
larger form than that in which it priginally 
appeared. As it was then written chiefly with 
the view of giving some satisfaction to the 
public mind, on an obscure and difficult sub- 
ject of controversy, to which peculiar cir- 
cumstances had attracted a very general interest, 
it was limited, as strictly as possible, to an 
examination of the theory on which the con- 
troversy had arisen. In the present edition, 
I have ventured occasionally to take a wider 
range, and to add such reasonings and reflec- 
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tions, as seemed necessary to elucidate fully 
the very important questions which are involv- 
ed in the philosophy of cause and effect. At 
the same time, I trust that I have added no- 
thing, which does not serve to throw additional 
light on those peculiar opinions of Mr. Hume, 
which it was my primary objtct to discuss. 

Of the error which has led philosophers to 
magnify his scepticism, by representing him as 
denying, not merely the perception or fn/er- 
encc of power, as a quality of bodies, but the 
very idea of power, as an existing phenomenon 
of mind, no notice was taken in the former 
edition ; as it was thought that a simple state- 
ment of his real doctrine would be sufficient 
to correct the error. Its universal prevalence, 
however, perhaps required a more particular 
confutation ; and, accordingly, in the present 
edition, the mistake of Dr. Reid, which may 
be supposed to have had the chief influence in 
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prejudidng the public sentiment on the sub- 
ject, is examined at considerable length. 

If the criticism on the metaphysical style of 
Mr. Hume be severer than coincides with the 
general opinion, I trust it will not be supposed 
to have arisen from any wish of detracting 
from the reputation of that eminent philoso- 
pher. The talents, which he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed, are of so high a rank, that he may well 
bear to be estimated according to his real 
merit ; and it would be as absurd to deny his 
acuteness and subtlety, . and the easy graces of 
his composition, as it is unnecessary for his 
fame, to assert, that his mode of scientific de- 
monstration is faultless. It is, indeed, scarcely 
possible to imagine a more convincing proof 
of that want of regularity and .perspicuity of 
statement, which I have ventured to object, 
than the fact— if, on examination, it be found 
to bea f?ict — ^that, from the first appearance 
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of his theory of causation till now, he has been 
universally believed to assert a proposition, 
which is not merely altogether different from the 
real doctrine of his \vork, but is in direct con- 
tradiction to the great argument which per- 
vades it. 

The analysis . of the particular theory is at* 
tempted to be so conducted in the following 
Essay, as to be in truth an analysis of our be- 
lief of causation, and, consequently, of our idea 
of power. A series of analytical inquiries of 
this kind, if conducted with precision, would 
probably remove much of that obscurity which 
at present darkens our metaphysics : for we 
must not assent to the opinion of those, who 
consider the discussions of metaphysics as re- 
lating ohiy to verbal definition of phenomena 
previously understood, and to the mere arrange- 
ments of nomenclature, which afford no addi- 
tion to our real knowledge. It is a science which. 
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though it may not deserve those extravagant 
honours that were once lavished on it, is assur- 
edly a science of no vulgar ranlci But it is as a 
science of analysis^ that the philosophy of mind 
mu^ be considered, whto we look with great 
expectation to its susceptibility of improve-^ 
ment. There may undoubtedly be direct syn- 
thesis in mind, as well as in matter, 'New 
ideas may be presented to our understanding, 
and new objects of emotion to our passions. 
The whole process of education is indeed a con- 
tinued synthesis ; but it is a synthesis founded 
on previous analysis, and, even When most 
skilfully conducted, resembles more the opera- 
tion of an ingenious artist, in his attempt to 
produce, in the shortest and easiest manner, a 
known result, than of a philosophic chemkt, 
who forms combinations c^ bodies, in the con- 
fidence of deriving from them a product alto- 
gether new. Thiit we shall be able, by any 
intentional or accidental Pinion of circumstan- 
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ces j to produce phenomena of mind, genericaU 
ly diflferent from those which the mind has yet 
exhibited, it is scarcely reasonable to hope; 
though of species already known we may mul- 
tiply instances indefinitely. The application 
of new substances to our organs of sense may 
excite in us new sensations, and these will of 
course be productive of new remembrances, 
new desires, and new comparisons. Every 
original thought, whatever be its subject, is 
itself a new phenomenon ; and even ideas, 
which have been long familiar to us, may be 
variously ^d beautifully combined by the ima- 
gination, in almost inexhaustible series of as- 
semblages. Yet these, it must be confessed, 
are only new phenomena of species already 
known to us, and give u& no reason tq hope, 
that we shall become acquainted with classes 
of phenomena, so little similar to the past, as 
not to be referable to any of those, which we 
have comprehended Under the general namos 
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Sii sensationy memory ^ magmation^ judgment^ 
2jxA the , various other terms of thought or 
emotion, in'the nomenclature of mind. 

It is not by synthetic experiment, therefore, 
that we can expect our Jsaiowjedge of mind to 
be* greatly improved ; but we are not on that 
account to suppose that it is not improvable : 
.for we might, with equal reason, assert the 
impossibility of the Newtonian system of astro- 
nomy, because it was not in the power of its 

* Though direct experiment is undoubtedly of much 
less importance m the physics of mind, than the analysisp 
and even than the generahzation, of those phenomena 
which spontaneously arise, it must not be considered, 
even in that science, as an instrument of little value. In the 
department of it which is included in medical pathology, 
and in the mental excitement and depression produced 
by certain classes of medicines, many subjects of very 
^ interesting experiment present themselves. Even on 
phenomena, which Seem to be more simple and Constant, 
much light may thus be thrown. The want of musical 
car, for instance, which at present appears so very singu- 
lar an anomaly, may perhaps l^e reduced to some familiar 
general law, by experiments which have not yet occUr- 
Tcd to inquirers in physiology. 
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great discoverer, to disarrange the planeU; 
M his will, and subject thdr motions to expe- 
riment. Experiment is indeed valuable, not 
as furnishing us with results, which are in any 
essential circumstance diflFerent from those of 
observation, but only as increasing, in cases in 
which we chiefly desire them, the number ctf 
observations. The diflference is not in the ac- 
tual change, but in the power which produces 
the change ; and the definitions of each there- 
fore admit of mutual conversion. We may 
say of any new experiment^ that it is an ob* 
nervation of those phenomena, which nature 
presents to us at our desire, and of any new 
observation^ that it is the witnesang of an er- 
perimentj which nature herself has instituted 
and performs before us. But if from experi- 
ment, or from reasoning on experiment, we 
derive an accession to our knowledge, it is 
surely of no consequence, whether the ex- 
periment have been performed by ourselves 
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or bj others. In the cs^ of mind, ta« 
deed,, it is urged, that the functions must be 
known to us^ because they ^e exercised by 
u^ and are exercised equally well, though we 
may nerer have reflected on their nature ; as 
if our exercise of a function was, of itself, a 
sufficient proof of our knowledge of all the 
drcumstances which combine in it. The most 
minute acquaintance with the laws of our cor-^ 
pqreal physiobgy does not enable us to inv^t 
a sizzle vital function, or to perform the ordi*^ 
nary functions in any respect better, than they 
are exercised by the rudest of our race ; yet, 
^en though it had no relation to the cure of 
disease, physiology would be ;t science of much 
interest and instruction. It k surely then by a 
very singular prejudice, that the physiology qf 
mind has been sometimes represented, as a 
^dence which can teach us nothing, from the 
mere circumstance, that the same functions of 
^BopA are exercised by the ignorant and the 
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lesftTied. All philosophy is not confined to the. 
operations of synthesis ; and <6f analysis, tfiere 
is in the complicafed phenomto^i of mind an 
ilmost inexhaustil^le source, which, in many 
cases, furnishes results as wonderful,' as any of 
those, which the fiimace and the prism have 
exhibited. In the niind of man, all is aggre- 
gation. To remember, to compare, to fear, to 
hope, all imply more than the ample original 
idea which is thdr subject ; and often to! form 
a single judgment, or a smgle passion, inniimiar* 
able circumstances have concurred. It is in the 
power of analysis to retrace those circumstances; 
and, though we cannot decompose thecompoimd, 
and exhibit it in definite parts, we can state the 
order of combination, and discover, in some 
of the leading circumstances, analogies which 
connect the * aggregate with other compound 

^ It is not meant to be asserted, that any conception 
or passion of the mind is the union of a number of 
ideas or desires, which have actual separate existence. 
The most complex of qur feelings is still, we have every 
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feelings. That, by a process of this kind, we 
perform in mind an office similar, in eflfect, 
to that of the chemist in external matter, is 
scarcely perceived by us ; becausenhe frequent 
use of material solvents, with the vivid and 
well marked changes which they present to our 
organs of sense, tends to induce the belief, 
that, where such solvents are not employed, 
there is no analysis : but reason is itself the in- 
strument of analysis in mind. To require, that 

Tj^ason to believe, but one affection. It is termed com^ 
poundy ratber as being preceded by certain ideas, than aft 
coDBisting of them. But, in such cases, we are led by 
the very constitution of our nature, to consider the af - 
fection as equivaknt to certain others, in the «ame man^ 
ner as if it actually involved them. It is on this ten- 
dency that the mathematical sciences are wholly founded. 
Though our idea of ten is as much one affection of mind, 
as our idea, of one^ wc consider it as involving many of 
the other ; and we perfectly understand what is meant, 
when we are told that one is a fraction of ten.. It is 
ip.this sense only, as a feeling of equivalence, rather 
than a perception of number, that I speak of the ana, 
Mtc power of the mind. But to the mind, which feel^ 
that relation of equivalence, it is precisely the same 
thing, as the perception and separation of actual number. 
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it should decompose its compounds, and ex^ 
hibit them in parts to the eye, or to any other 
organ of external sense, is an absurd de- 
mand i for the process is wholly internal, and 
has regard, not to actual number, but only to 
those relations of our ideas, of which we are 
conscious, and which exist only in our con* 
sciousness. The subject and the instrument, 
it is confessed, are different ; but in every 
other respect, the parallel is complete. We 
analyse our thoughts, by reflection, as we ana- 
lyse matter, by the use of other matter. The 
mere functions, indeed, as the powers of me- 
mory and comparison^ we do not attempt thus 
to simplify, but only the ideas remembered and 
compared: for the functions themselves are in 
truth nothing more than the names of certain 
general circumstances of resemblance j in classes 
of the phenomena of mind, like the general 
circumstances of resemblance, in the material 
world, tp which we give the name of laws pf 
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action ; and we never attempt to analyse cor- 
puscular attraction or reptUsion^ but only to 
separate the heterogeneous particles^ which are 
attracted or repelled. It is some general func-^ 
tion, however, that most readily occurs to us, 
when we think of mind ; and, as all men know 
equally well that they remember and compare, 
a superficial thinker may thus be led to con- 
ceive, that all men know equally well the com- 
plex intellectual phenomena included in those 
functions. An error of this kind could not 
have arisen, had any of the more complex 
phenomena of mind been originally taken into 
consideration. The feelings of taste and of 
moral approbation^ for instance, exist in all ; 
but how few are conscious of the many ideas 
and emotions, associated perhaps at very distant 
times, which mingle in the feelings. In the same 
manner, every one perceives rocks and flowers, 
and the various other bodies on the surface of the 
earth, though he may be wholly incapable of 
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distinguishing their elemental constituents. Ths 
separation of these elements is confessedly an 
operation of ingenious labojir ; but it requires 
a process of analysis, at least as refined, to fix 
the theories of taste and of moral approbation : 
and the only difference in these last cases, — a 
difference which certainly should not diminish 
our ^admiration, — is, that the process is per- 
formed, without any visible and complicated 
apparatus. To say, that all the materials of the 
process exist, and have always eaosted, jn our 
consciousness, is no more than to say, that thQ 
materials of combustion, the theory of which 
has only of late been opened to us, exist, and 
have always existed, in our common fires. 
The very same materials were used, for t^ie 
daily purposes of life, long before philosopher^ 
had inferred the laws of their combination : 
nor was it from discoveries made by the addi- 
ppn of any new substance, that the moderu 
thepry of combustion arose, but only froin at- 
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tention paid to circumstances, which, though 
before disregarded, had been always open to 
our observation, and from the just neglect of 
circumstances, which had been imagined with- 
out proo£ There is surely, therefore, nothing 
absurd in the supposition, that, by attention to 
circumstances before unregarded, and perhaps 
too by the omission of some hypotheses which 
at present may have been too ea^Iy admitted, 
we may discover new analogies and relations of 
thought. 

The various prejudices, to which even the 
most philosophic mind is subject, are themselves 
a sufficient proof, that man, though conscious 
of every aggregate conception, as one existing 
compound, is not conscious of all its elemental 
parts. It is often a single idea in the compound, 
the presence of which is wholly unsuspected 
by us, that decides the feeling of approbation 
or disapprobation, of truth or of falsehood, 
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with which the compound is viewed ; and the 
opimon would, in such cases, be altogether re- 
versed, if the presence of the extraneous idea 
could be made sufficiently apparent. The ideas, 
comprehended in the word government^ are 
perhaps not the same in any two individuals j 
and sail more probable is it, that not a single 
individual is able to analyse to himself, with 
accuracy, his own very general conception. He 
is, however, a good or a bad citizen, independ- 
ently of that analysis, and merely as the great- 
er number of images, of oppression, or of se- 
curity and peace, prevail in the compound^ so 
as to excite the feeling of respect or of disaf-^ 
fection. Even liberty itself, that truly British 
name, has often become a term of unjust sus* 
picion, even to men who have been disinterest- 
ed and virtuous, and desirous of ^e happiness 
of their race, ix^ those unfortunate times, whep 
the name, which they would otherwise have 
revered, has been profaned^ by the turbulence 
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of faction, and associated; with any recent ; 
iktfe&xte Svely images of the horrors of revo- 
lutioaary licentiousness* To make sdl men c^n« 
scious of the elemental pai^n^ of then* vaaioui^ 
concepticms and belief, would be, in truth, to 
destroy the empire of prejudice over die hu- 
man understanding. 

The feeUng of astoinishment may be al'^ys 
consid^ed, as a prdof of the discovery of some 
striking circum^ance before imknown. The 
m^e learning of a new name, where no idea 
is acquired with ity aever produces astonish* 
4nent ; and therefore, if the j^iiosophy of mind 
were only the invention of names, for ideas 
already conceived and understood in ail their 
rebtibns, its most refilled disquisitions would' 
be received by us without emotion. We are 
not suiprised, wheAwe*hear, for the first time, 
thsx jUdjgTwsnt i^ Zf M^tttntive and to Judge a 
verb^ that animus k the Latii^ syftonime oiP 
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f^iftdj and memoire the French of memory t 
and though the citizen, in Moliere's comedy, 
was astonished to find, that he had spoken 
prose all his life without knowing it, his aston- 
ishment did not arise from the mere name, but 
from the discovery, that a word, which he had 
formerly conadered as expressive of some mys- 
terious excellence of language, had so very 
simple a meaning. We are astonished, when 
we learn, that a part of the tasteless air which 
we breathe is the source of acidity ; but, hav- 
ing learned that property, we feel no prolonga- 
tion of our astonishment, in being told, that 
the name oaygene is given to that portion of 
the atmosphere* It is sufEcient, therefore, for 
the present argument, that surprise is excited 
in us by the results of analytical inquiry in mind, 
and excited in many cases as strongly, as by 
those discoveries in chemical analysis, which 
are universally allowed to tdd to our know- 
ledge. The vulgar would gaze with astonish- 
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inent^ were tRey to perceive an electncian in- 
flame gunpowder with an icicle ; but they 
would not be less confounded by those dazzl- 
ing subtleties, with which metaphysicians would 
persuade them^ that the very actions, which 
they feel to be benevolent and disinterested, 
had their source in the same principle of self- 
ishness, which makes man a knave or a tyrant. 
Whether that particular doctrine be true or 
false, is of no consequence : the whole theory 
of our moral sentiments presents results, which 
are nearly as wonderful ; and indeed the false* 
hess of aiiy particular doctrine is itself one of 
the strongest arguments that can be urged : for, 
if all men had equal knowledge of the pheno- 
mena of their mind, no one could advance aft 
opinion on the subject, with real belief of it, 
which another could discover to be erroneous. 
In the different stages of the growth of a pas* 
sion, what a variety of appearances does it as- 
sume ; and how diiEcult is it often to trace, in 
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the confusion and complication of the paroxysm, 
those calm and simple emotions, in which, in 
many cases, it originated ! A very small nmnber 
of circumstances, which have perhs^s nothing 
in themselves that seems capable of any great 
influence, and which would prd)aU[y have been 
slightly felt, and have passed away in indif- 
ference, if they had occurred to others, ajre 
often sufficient to determine to vice, or virtue, 
that which is as yet nothing more, than ^ ob- 
scure and indefinite desire of something un- 
possessed. The love of domestic praise, and 
of the parental smile of approbation, which 
gave excellence to the first efibrts of the child, 
may expand, with little variation, into the 
love of honest and honourable fame, or, in . 
more unhappy circumstances, may shoot out^ 
from its natural directicMi, into all the guilt 
and madness of atrocious ambition. In many 
cases, the self-deception i& ev«i greater, than 
the mistakes of unphilosophic observers. That 
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whkh is a contradiction in language, and even 
in thought, has been verified in the extrava- 
gance of human passicm. It can love and hate, 
at the same moment, and even love most in- 
tensely, when it is conscious of nothing Tjut of 
malignant resentment. The very fury of jea- 
lousy is often nothing more, than the ardour of 
affection, united with some trifling circumstan- 
ces, o( dread, and suspicion, and mortified 
vanity ; but the compound «notion bears little 
res«nblance to that which is its great constitu- 
ent. How different is the passicm of the miser, 
as viewed by himself, by the vulgar, and by 
the philosophers ! He is ccmscious himself on- 
ly of the accuracy of his reasonings on the 
probabilities of future poverty, of a love of 
economy and of temperance, and perhaps too of 
justice. To common observers he is only a 
lover of money. They content themselves with 
the passion in its mature state ; and it would not 
be easy to convince them, that the most self- 
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denying avaiice-^ involves as its essence, or al 
least originally involved, the love of those very 
pleasures and acc5jfnmodations, which are now 
sacrificed to it without the least apparent re- 
luctance^ 

The theory of taste is at least as complicated 
as that of the passions. The feeling of beauty^ 
so various and yet so immediate, is common 
to us with all men ; but philosophers are still 
contending, as to the circumstances which conb- 
bine in producing it, while to the vulgar k seems 
as much an absolute quality of objects, as their 
colour, or even their stature and form. The 
great national differaices of tastey as exempli- 
fying the power of the associating principle ia 
producing them, strike upon oin: conviction^ 
with irresistible force; but even within the 
same range of mountains, the same little di$*> 
trict, the same family, the variety is sufEcienC- 
ly conspicuous. To comprehend fiiUy the 
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pleasure, \irhich results from ixtj one work' o{ 
art^ or scene of nature, it would perhaps be 
necessary, diat the whole series of sensations 
and emoticMis in the individual, from the first 
enjoyments of his infancy, should be laid open 
to our discrimination. There is, in the per- 
manent and unbounded loveliness of nature, 
something which strikes us, as too great and 
sublime, to have sprung from our own little 
thoughts, and fugitive enjoyments. When we 
first learn to consider these as its source, we 
have, in a greater degree, that half-incredulous 
astonishment, which must have been experi- 
enced by those, who, having cast their eyes 
for the first time on a temple of ancient Greece, 
and feeling a sentiment of more than earthly 
awe, as if it were the dwelling of the Thunder- 
er himself, found, on entering, that the God 
who inhabited it, though imaged by Praxiteles, 
was still only a frail and finite form, the resem- 
blance of their own imperfect humanity. 
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If the knowledge of the mental phenomena 
w^e m all men of the same kind, the only dif- 
ference in individuals would be in the number of 
their ideas ; and there could be no difference, in 
' thatdiscemmentoftherelationsofideas,in which 
we suppose sagacity, and invention, and all the 
higher powers of the mind to consist : for, if 
we admit, that one man may discern better than 
another the relations of those ideas which both 
equally possess, we must admit, that one man 
may discern innumerable relations, which others 
have not perceived, and therefore, that the 
sdeQce of mind, which is the science of those 
relations, is capable of a degree of improve- 
ment, to which we cannot fix any boimd. 
Even in phenomena, which seem so simple, as 
scarcely to have admitted combination, what 
wonders have been developed by scientific in- 
quiry ! Perception itself, that primary function 
of the mind, which was surely the same be- 
fore Berkeley examined the laws of vision as 
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at present, is now regarded by us very differ- 
ently, in relation to the most important of its 
organs; and it would not be easy to find^ amid 
all the brilliant discoveries of n^odem chemistry, 
^d even in the whole range of the physics of 
flatter, a proposition more completely revolt- 
ing to popular belief, than that which it is now 
easy to demonstrate, that the sense of sight, 
which seems to bring the farthest hills of the 
most extended landscape, and the very bound-, 
lessness of space, before our view, is, of itself, 
utterly incapable of shewing us a single line of 
longitudinal distance. 

To attempt to enumerate the various intelr 
lectual phenomena, which are capable of ana- 
lysis, would be a waste of labour. Even the 
preceding reasoning may perhaps have appeared 
unnecessarily minute : and my only apology for 
jits tediousness is my anxiety, that the science of 
mind, to the future progress of which I cannot 
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look with indiflference, — ^as the progress of that 
which is perhaps better fitted than any other 
science, to give a general elevation to our &- 
culties and pursuits, and a steadiness and pre- 
cision to those amiable propensities of our na- 
ture, which, without the knowledge of their 
important end, might pass away in false, and 
short, and frivolous benevoien€e,-r-should be 
^•escued from the influence of a prejudice, which, 
if unfortunately received, would quench all ar*- 
dour of intellectual investigation. The opi- 
nion, which asserts the' real knowledge of the 
phenomena of mind to be alike and uniform 
in all, has indeed so little semblance of truth, 
that even a single argument in confutation of 
it may be thought superfluous ; and, if all 
have not the same knowledge of the pheno^ 
mena, the science of mind is evidently an im- 
provable science, ^nd may continue to receive 
light from further inquiry, in the same manna* 
^ it has already received light from inquiries 
yrhich are past. ^ 
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The analysis of our belief of cause and efs 
feet, which, in conformity with this principle, 
is attempted in the following essay, will, it is 
hoped, throw some additional light on that 
very important theory. The question is not 
in this, as in many other speculations, one 
which terminates in itself, but is connected 
with every other inquiry, in the physics both 
of matter and of mind,, From a single mis^ 
conception, on this subject, arose all those hy* 
potheses and abstractions, which wasted, for so 
many ages, the labour of ingenious men, in 
rendering physics either a jargon of unintelli- 
gible sounds, or the romance of an ideal world. 
It is no small part of science, to be well ac- 
quainted with its boundaries of inquiry. A^ 
long as any mysterious connection is supposed 
jbetween phenomena, the mind of man must, 
from its very nature, be curious to investigate 
that mysterious tie ; nor will the simple assur- 
jmbce, that the discovery is impossible, be suf- 
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ficient to destroy the curiosity^ and thus to pre^ 
vent the investigation that seeks to gratify it. 
It is of much consequence . to know, that the 
jnvariableness of antecedence and consequence, 
which is represented as only the sign of causa^ 
lion, is itself the only essential circumstance 
of causation, that we are not merely ignorant 
of any thing third and intermediate, but have 
in truth no reason to suppose it as really exist- 
ing, and that this simple theory, instead of be^ 
Ing in opposition to the sublime doctrines of 
religion, is equally ikvourable to them as the 
more mysterious theory, or rather tends to 
make the great doctrines of religion more in- 
telligible and sublime, by simplifying the ana- 
logies of human order and volition, and by 
destroying that supposed circumstance between 
the will of Deity and the creatic^ of the world, 
which, if it be not greater than the creating 
will, at least seems to divide with it the gran- 
deur and. the glory pf the magnificent eflfect. 
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.: CAUSE AND EFFECT. 



•^v^ii :;"; /'/.:.:•• 

Xniw' Mir.'ttunife was dn acute thinker m me- 
nphysicfe,* there ar^ probably none^ even of 
his most daring antagonists, who will Venture 
to dehy.'^ • That he was also a peWpiCuous me- 
taphysical writer y has beeii generally admitted; 
but it has been admitted, chiefly as a conse- 
quence of the former praise, or from the re- 
membiilnce of that jiower of style, which, iii 
other respects,' he unquestionably possessed. 
In his' shorter details of historical reasoning, no 
defeat is pa*ceiTed ; because these afford room 
for the display of ackt^ conjecture, and of a 
happy combination of those loose circumstances^ 
which to common ob8a:vers appear altogether 
vnconnectedy rather than for regular consecu- 
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tive demonstration. But, as a metaphysical 
writer, Mr. Hume is in no degree superemi- 
nent in those qualities, which the developement 
of an abstruse and complicated science pecu- 
liarly requires. He seize? a first principle, in- 
deed> with singular rapidity ; but, to us, he ra- 
ther exhibits it ^ractfuQy at difiereiltitKstances, 
than brings it regularly and directly to the best 
point of vision : and though, in the separate 
views which he gives, us of a si|Vj^pf/[ W? stte 
always struck with th^ ^gutenes§ of {bis^kcefix^^ 
m«it^. and are often cfeairmed witjix ^,^^ qf^ 
language, and a pointedness of renit^k, wbiigl^,; 
witltpwt t^e levity of humour^ have aJl its, p%ri 
ful graces, still, when, we consider him^as th^^ 
expositor of a thepry, we are. sensible of ;^ 
want of strict methodical arrangen^ent, fer. 
which subtlety of thpught^ aiid grace ^f comr 
position^ are not able fuljy.to alpne. 'We air, 
most discover, tha^ his mind, had ;not ^effigi^i 
versant with the close dj^^^ continuous invf^tHi 
gations of mathematical ecience ;. and we feel/ 
that it is the genius . of his .style, to illmiratey 
nether than to establish. 
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The want of strictness of method may per- 
haps ako be traced in part to those habits of 
refined scepticism, in which it seems to have 
been the early and lasting passion of Mr. 
Hume's mind to indulge. It was more in the 
detection of fallacies in the common systems 
of belief, than in the discovery of truths which 
might be added to them, that he loved to ex- 
ercise his metaphysical ingenuity ; or, rather, 
the detection of fallacies was that species of 
discovery of truth, in which he chiefly delight- 
ed. It is by the lore of display, however, 
which tisuaUy accompanies this unlimited and 
daring curiosity, not by the curiosity itsetf, 
that the intellectual character is vitiated. There 
is a calm and silent scepticism of an inquisitive 
spirit, which has nothing in it that is unfavour- 
able, either to closootess of reasoning in the 
discovery of truth, or to exactness of theoreti- 
cal arrangement, in the communication of it 
to others. Such a spirit is even so essential to 
all inquiry, that the absence of it in any one 
may be considered as a sufficient proofs that 
he has not the genius of a metaphysician: -for 
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the science of metaphysics is a science of an- 
alysis ; and we carry on our analysis, only 
when we suspect that we have not yet obtain- 
ed a simple element. It is not, therefore, from 
such doubts as have only further inquiry in view, 
that any important evil can arise : but there is 
a very great difference between the scepticism, 
which seeks first principles only to know where 
inquiry must terminate, and that which seeks 
them, only to discover and proclaim their ap- 
parent inconsistencies. Astonishment indeed 
is thus produced ; and, it must be confessed, 
that there is a sort of triumphant delight in 
the production of astonishment, which it is not 
easy to resist, especially in that*' early period 
of life^ when the love of feme is little more 
than the love of present wonder and admira- 
tion. But he who indulges in the pleasure, 
and seeksy with an idle vanity of acuteness, to 
dazzle, rather than to enlighten, will find, that 
though he may have improved his subtlety, by 

* We are told by Mr. Hume, that his Treatise on 
Human Nature was projected by him before be had left 
college. 
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exercises of nice and unprofitable discernment, 
he has improved it at the expehce of those 
powers of patient investigation, which give to 
subtlety its chief value. The perpetual con- 
sideration of the insufficiency of all inquiry, 
as deduced from inconsistencies which may 
seem to be involved in some of our principles 
of belief, is more encouraging to indolence 
than to perseverance ; and though, from the 
principle of curiosity, which, in our mental 
constitution, has almost the force of an animal 
appetite, it may not be able to preclude the 
intellectual exercise of our faculties, it will 
tend to seduce them into a luxurious slothful- 
ness of occupation, which prefers short and 
brilliant novelties, to truths of permanent uti- 
lity, but of more laborious research. To shew, 
that it is not from any logical inference, or di- 
rect inductkin, that we have derived many of 
those opinions, which, by the very constitution 
of our nature, it is impossible for us not to 
hold, requires indeed a perspicacity and quick- 
ness of glance, but does not require any pro- 
cess of long continued reasoning. The verv 
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habit of ratiocination is thus apt to yield to a 
subtlety^ which is almost refined ipio point 
and antithesis : and this tendency^ strong as it 
natyrally is, is still increased by the pgpular 
odium attached to infidelity, in the great ar«f 
tides of general l>elief, which induces the ne^ 
cessity, in many cases, of exhibiting subject^ 
only by glimpses, and of huuing» rather than 
enforcing a proof. A mind, that haa been 
long habituated to this rapid and lively $pecie8 
of remark, does not readily submit to the re^ 
gularity of slqw disquisition. It is evidentljy 
better fitted, for grasping a single principle, 
than for unfolding a theory ; fmdwe t&rm it 
immefliately acute, or subtle;, or ingtoiousi 
but we haye some hesitaticm, ia ascr3)ing to k 
that peculiar quality of inti^llect, wfaidi sees 
through a long train of thought a distant con? 
elusion, . and separating at every stage die es* 
sential from the accessory circumstance, and 
gatherinigand cotnbtniaganalQgi^^itproceeds, 
arrives at length at ji systeiA of faannonibus 
truth. It is a quaUty to which acutenc^s is ne^ 
cessary, but which is not it«d|f necessarily im. 
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idkd.in acnlimtes; or i-sdifer it is a combiaa* 
iioii of jqmlijMv for .whichrire have mot yet aa 
e%9ot:mtQ^y but whkjl &ni^4 pecxiliar cfaa* 
rKter/of genius^ and isin trtitk the very spirit 
i;tf aU ipfaiiosopUc iiwestigation;. 

' WHArTBVEii may Jteiyejbeen.the source of the 

tbe thepijetical part of Mr. Httme's meta- 
physics, there is no portion of his \70rk5 to 
"which the objection is more applicable, than to 
fbe essays. on caasatkm* The general doc- 
trine, all the parts of which might apparently 
liave been stated with greater etfect in a single 
^e^say^j^; obscured and peorplexed, by the irre- 
gular atid tiifatdi^ iitode in which it is present- 
e^r to us, . The train of propositions is broken 
incessantly, by a rapetitioii of the same ^ scep- 
^ tical doubts j* and, even when the whole 
^ocfjfinfe has been presented to us, the whole 
doctrine >!& formally delivered to us agaki, in 
another long essay * on the idea of necessary 
\ jconnexipn/ which difier^^m little m^re than 
in title^ from' those vAAdi preceded it. From 
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this confusion it hits happened, that a :thiory^ 
Dt^diis in pan indubitably tro^' anil in pait 
indubitably feke, ha^ been elthbr- adopted al- 
together, or: rej^t^d altogether, isrithoutany 
discrimination of its errors and \ts ekcqll^nde. 
It will, therefore, be expedient, in our ex- 
amination of it, to attempt to remedy thk de- 
ficiency, by arranging 'it into a series of pro^ 
positions, and considerkig each of diese in its 
regular, order. c 

A cause niay be defined thejolyect^ or event^\ 

'. * .The word event might, in strictness of languaget 
be omitted, and is retained only in compliance with a 
popular distinction : 'for an «Tent is nothing iiioit than 
the sudden existence of an object in those psbrtii^ul^ cir- 
cui^stances in vfbick alone it precedes some other object. 
When it precedes it , in iill circumstances, even the Vulgar 
think only of tie cbject 'tse^i in their reference of causa- 
tion. Thus, ip the sun is nQyer.yisible wit}iout an in- 
crease of heat, they have no hesitation in saying, that 
the sun is a cause offbeat. But, when it is only in cer- 
tain circumstances thaton^ object precedesiaootheri we 
almost lose sight of the object itself^ and transfer the 
causation to some term^ expressive merely of that changre 
of circumstances, by which the object begins to exjst in 
ts particular state of anteciedence. It ijs the exfhtim q£ 

gunpowder, 
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which immediately precedes any change^ and 
whichy emsting again in similar eircumstancesy 

gun-powder, not the mere existence of the gaseous pro- 
duct in its state of high elasticity, that we assign, in 
common language, as the cause of the violent concus- 
sion, to which the elasticity gives rise. To consider au 
eventf rather than an object^ as the cause of any change, 
is, however, only to go hack an additional st«p in our 
referenc^^ and to ascribe the effect, not to those circum- 
flances innnedately preceding it, which, in scholastic 
language, are termed the ^oxhnate cause^ but to the cir« 
/cumstancesimme^atdly preceding that proximate cause. 

To the universal frioritj^ .q£ causes, there is, in name 
at least, one. ajpparent exception, in the mode of consider- 
ing the phenomena of the world, in relation to tjhe sup«> 
posed will of the Supreme Being j as the term is then as- 
signed, not to the priQr^ but ,to the 9ubseguent» event. 
Thtjinai cause of any thing ^s tl^e good whichya//o«;x it. 
Thus, as adversity, rouses and exercises the heroic quali«i 
ties of mind, in the sufferer, and the benevolent qualities in 
those who are witnessess of his suffering, a philosophic 
pi^t^mist considers t^e production and strengthening of 
those virtues, a^ the final cause of every physical eviL 
But it is evident, that, even in this application of the 
term, the real implied cause is prior ; and it is only/rom 
a douiile metonymy, that it appears to be subsequent. 
The two events observed by ys are* ijj the expression, 
placed for those circumstances, which we suppose to 
have preceded, them in the divine mind ; and we mean 
pnly, that the comidfration of thjtt virtue, which adversity 

would 
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miar change* Priority in the sciqbence ct^ 
served, and invariableness of antecedence in 
the future sequences supposed, are, the e^e- 
flients which constitute the idea of a^ csusei 
Py a conversion of terms, we obtain i 'defiiii- 
tion of the correlative effect** . , . , , . 

would tend to producev W9»:itbc. caine of thxtditinc ^oh- 
Sfy9np i^y whidi adversity .e»«tft*\\ Ifc is in rdatioisilo tkk 
Deity aloae> that the pJtose. is ataH iatcfligibfel «iid» 

in relation to his design, that good, which we term the 
final canse^ and not the instruibental evil, 'whicS, to* our 
observation appears to jpreccde Jt, was in truth the prior 
drcumstancc, * " ' ' '''• 

*' * Similar objects,^ ^yt ' Mr Hume, ^ are atways 

* conjoined with similar.' Of tliid We have experfencc. 
♦Suitably to thisexperienee/tfeereforc, wemay'deAne^a 
c cause to be an ohject^fotlowedhy another, and where atl the 

* oljectsy similar to thi firsts cCre followed hyoljects similar to 

* the second (V, in other *j)ordsy wh'eri^ Iffhejirst dijeci l^d 

* • kot heenf the iecSnd nevef h^d estisted*' This fast' circum- 
stance, if very rigidly examined, is not' admisslblfe into 'a 
just definition of * a cause-; as" 'It exclules the jiossible 
agency of cotexisllng objects, ^hich' separately migBt 
fiairc been able to pfroducli tfie existence or appearance of 
the second object. " With t'he pbssibijity, in many cases, 
erf feiich'co-existenee', even 6ur pre'sent very limited know- 
ledge of the phenomena'Df nature, has made us sufficient- 

4 Iv 
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It may be stated as the ^st proposition of 
Mr. Hume's theory, that the ration ofcaust 
and effect cannot be discovered a priori. la 
every case, the second jJienomenon must have 
been previously vtritnessed : for there is nor- 
thing in the first appearance of any object, 
which can lead us to predict the appearance pf 
a particular object, rather than of any.other^ 
9S immediately successive^ Were this antidr 
padon possible, all men would be equally j^* 
losophers, and all would be philosophers at 
birth. A lucky chance converted the magnet 
into something mor^ than an ugly stone. It 

\j ^cqiiaii^cd* A hand) for ^xample» may hold a piece 
pf iron, and may approach a loadstpne with it, in exact- 
ly the same direction, and with exlactly the same velo- 
fMjs ^ thi|t with whic^ the iron. If free, would itself 
have approached it. In this case, it is 4:vident, thaft, w)iet 
ther we regard th/e motion as produced by the hand, or by 
th« loadstone, /if ^// oi^rr/ might not have been^ and yet the 
seamd ti^ht have eKuted. The addition or omission of 
this circumstance, is, however, of no essential conse- 
quence to the theory of calisation, which depends only 
oa the iftvariableness of tlic sequence j and I have^ there- 
fore, Tentured^to omt it, in the dfflnitipn which I havo 
given. 
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is by experience alone we know, that a spark, 
like that which fells and is extinguished on a 
heap of sand, will raise a heap of gunpowder 
into an irresistible conflagration. It is by ex- 
perience alone we know, that the sight of 
wr^chedness will cause in one bosom no emo- 
tion, while it melts another into pity, that al- 
most equals in sorrow the grief which it de- 
plores. Without that experience, we might 
with equal reason have imagined, that the 
spark would have been extinguished on the 
gunpowder, and that pain, unfelt by our- 
selves, would in us have excited no emotion. 

Op the truth of this first proposition, in- 
stances may be given, as numerous and various 
as the phenomena of nature* The preceding 
are taken from mind, as well as from matter, to 
shew,, as far as actual knowledge is concerned, 
the exact similarity of both cases. In the lat-p 
ter case, indeed, we may often seem to have, a 
priori J a knowledge of succeeding events ; as 
motions are made in appareut adaptation to 
circumstances that are about to follow, before 
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the existence of tho^e circumstances can have 
been learned from experience. By what com- 
plicated o^uscular action is the first food of life 
acquired 1 Yet we have no reason to imagine, 
that an infant, who is for the first time applied 
to his mother's breast, has any idea of the 
milky stream that is to flow, whei> he forms 
his little vacuum for its reception. The ne- 
cessary motions are the result of an instinct, 
imerring, because it is not left to the capricious 
accidents of human knowledge, and provident 
and perfect, because it is arranged hy the high- 
est wisdom. Wherever knowledge is concern- 
ed, however, it follows the same laws, whether 
in matter or in mind. That the desire of 
moving his arm will be followed by its motion, 
is not known to the swaddled babe, and is 
believed by the impotent paralytic. The plea- 
sure which the contemplation of works of in- 
tellectual excellence inspires, has never entered 
into the imagination of the illiterate. The pas- 
sions of love, ambition, avarice, ^xefelt by the 
lover, the hero, the miser ; by others their na- ' 
ture is learned from description, in the same 
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manner as we acquire our knowledge of the 
serpents and tigers of the East. We think, 
indeed, that the phenomena of mind are less 
dependent on experience, than those of matter, 
because the greater numb^ of emotions, and 
even of passions, are, in some degree, known 
to us so early, that we have forgotten the time 
when the experience was acquired ; while the 
external world presents to us a never-ending 
series of new objects, and at once, by their 
permanence, keeps our memory alive, and im- 
presses on it the difficulty of discovery, by the 
complicated apparatus which it obliges us to 
use. Yet, uniform as the mental phenomena 
in most circumstances must be, how different, 
even as to many of these, would be the predic- 
tions of individuals of different leiges and coun* 
tries ! No Roman would have scrupled to fore- 
tell that the combat of gladiators, which was 
to be exhibited on the morrow, woi\ld be wit- 
nessed with delight, by the most gentle and 
delicate of the virgins of Rome. To a Briton, 
unaquainted with that ;nixture of barbarism 
and civilization, such an assertion would seem 
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iu)t l^s abswd, thaa if it had predicted a 
change.m the !«^eU-kno\m order of matenai 
phenomena. What is called knowledge of 
^ the worid, is knowledge of the human mind ; 
and, when the address,' and nice discrimina- 
tion, of one who has spent a long life in scenes 
of business^ are contrasted with the artlessness 
of a child, or even with the simplicity of a re- 
tired philosopher, it is impossible for us not to 
feel, that, like all other knowledge, that of our 
intellectual and moral frame is depend^t on 
experience* 

- So different, however, has the nature of sue* 
cession been considered, in the phenomena of 
mind and of matter, that on this difference has 
been founded a theory of power, which has 
met with very general acceptance. It has been 
asserted, that from mind alone we derive our 
idea of power; and that the idea, acquired by 
the consciousness of our own exertion, is trans^ 
f erred to the apparent changes of external mat- 
ter. But, unless we svppese the idea of power 
to have been otherwise acquired^ what we call 
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exertim^ is nothihg mor6 than the sequence of 
muscular motion to desire, as magnetism is the 
sequence of the motion of iron to the apfuroach 
of a loadstone. We have, in each case, ^wa 
phenomena, but we have no more^ and we 
as little ascribe desire to the loadstone, as we 
suppose the approach of a loadstone to have 
preceded our muscular motion. If we say that 
' we ascribe, not desire^ but power ^ to the load- 
stone, we beg the question : for power, which 
has a relation to future cases, as well as to the: 
present, is something more than the mere se- 
quence of desire and motion, which is all that 
took place in exertion ; and, if from one se- 
quence any inference may be made, as to the 
recurrence of sequences, it may be made as 
much from the motion of iron, as from the 
motion of a limb. If what we feel be trans- 
ferred, it is evidently desire which we feel. 
Till the muscular motion has taken place, it is 
desire alone j or, if we suppose, that, even be- 
fore the first exertion, there is an instinctive 
expectation of the result, it is only desire, com- 
toed with belief, that the motion will follow ; 
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€0ix49dattoii of .bolidf Jtii4 ii«ure ^ofS^darxaiiQ 

a >p0BticRMnii9 q^csr less .eaqpectaiion jof at laa iH iiif 
luffi coiiaK{iienc& in liodi xsaafi^^ jndeedj.M 

fiiitrfti sim^Utfty of ^i^oty i^rifhadeiiiomimft 
general fttiadple i> biit it ils cft^noflipje jjomr 

JjT fe, ,peri»ayps, ^vw ip0 taucii autho;d;ty^ 
whick.Mr. I^uRie giyep jto jtm$.gi:ror, wh^pi jie 
allciws, 4hat ih^ rfinmQil mm^ whisji jKe,e»:T 

id^flfjjQwer, Jt is t^ipre j)rQbahl^^.th«^ ?thp 
fe^lji]g,;9f vthis amimi xu&us,. tboi^ d^yie^ 
Cigm f9^s u) whicfb tl^ f x^Q^QL Jtxas ^0p^ 
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Ifisikd^didj enters largely mt6 the vulgar 
idea oi^t^idc^ti or Xirant of p6wer. But^ that 
the i^efalt and general error should have beai 
adopted by phil<>sophers^ is pecuKariy unao 
countable; a)B it is impossible to attend to the 
coimixoxi language of the science of mind^ with*^ 
out perceiving its inaamerable derivations from 
the ^analogies of matter. The phisnomena of 
mind^^uccted each oither ina cextaim order ; 
thephpiomena of matter also have tbeiripe- 
cuHarro^er : but^ viere we to judged by the 
lai^agejof esjcb, from v^hich ' cif the Itwo se« 
ijudices our idea c^ power is derived, the pro- 
babifity vrotild seetti oa the' side of the latter, 
it is only in poe^^ «hkt\^hes and volitions 
are given to inanimate objects^ while; even in 
common conversation, we never speak of the 
desires and passions of the soul, ^without a 
series of metaphors, taken from rfie objects 
around us. And, indeed, when we consider, 
riot the language only, tut the very thoughts 
and abstractions, of which theories are made, 
we discover innumerable ^tempts to material- 
ize every openition of the mind, but very few 
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attempts to spiritualize the operations of iiiat- 
ten How much h^vewe heard^ of imagei, 
and impulses, and trates inthe senaorium, of 
vfl)ratibns9 and vibraduhdes^ of animal spirits, 
electricity/and galvanism ! There is scarcely 
a single new generalization of those phenomena 
bf matter which have been lon^ familiar to us, 
or a single power in matter infdrred from the 
observation of ne# phencmenft, which has not 
been immediately seizeid by philosophers, . and 
applied to nund ; as if ir{were the great busi- 
ness of metaphysical science j to s>ystemat!ze 
the slight analogies I of metaphor; < am) as if 
those internal processes!^ of which we are con- 
scious; could be siimplified; by^the interpoisitioin 
of additional processes^ of which we are not 
conscious, and which are themselves equally 
inexplicable, as the phenombiu, which they are 
adduced to explain; 

That there b in the natiire of man a teddehcy 
to animate and personify^jevery object aroimd 
him, has indeed been sometimes Qiged,as a^procf 
of the general belief of the immediate z^^cpb^ 

D S 
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niin4 ui '^ iftie chants of die tmaterial vmid. 
HaMt^, *it kt&ttiewk^y tUtveiiad then- regcatt 
i^iritB^ and Of^aflk^ Dryttdbyand^NSaiacb^ hsre 
fiinned tt ^port t$f {fofodflr )m;^tii(iIogy« :i& mdi 

notfamg tmt ^9A^tt liglGPe of fbetonc^ w ftigs^ 
pom{>:oif wdtsfai{> It^f iliiidk ^beiorical) "which 
itiaybe ciHisid^red'tts liide mopethui averjr ]m%^ 
pro6D{)0{y(9eb. Bat^^evQnnbitiiofieCQscs^lf^raall^e- 
lief, in ^Ifichithe pe^-sbntficatitoitssmol: arben 
fvobk -^ttj^i^ ei^ poetic -embdOishmdnt^ it is 
eA^lo*irace:the^s(3!iniee of the^8ttp]H>8ed!agttcy : 
for -thfe^ipphi^tdf xlastik^ soperstitioftty^etbe 
. kcp^ •and /odiiat -shadowy 'beiqgb, of our own 
kcdf mytikok^'ate ^iil3tia%^i^esented> n- 
iber 'as mhdintants of certain ^dbdricts^ over 
.'tVjbich thd]r'presble9'and in ^which they occa- 
>9ipnaUy d^pisar, idmi any D^eot .pbit drto be 
performed, than as connectii^ <aQdncak?Fyii^«n 
all the regular and uniform natural processes, 
^vfaibh laare isxhifoited < to >our <laily VleW* It 
is only -where, grcat and tmusuol ^henomoia 
tiGCur^aild no visible oaise <is diksmeH^that 
ibfi tnffliedtoe o^^oy of spiriesiii^tttj^osed. It 
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fow iarnidifTfri^ keeaane middy /vrhkh S& tbis 
only p(M»^ tint is it$d£ akogetber iiiybd)le» 
fiiiniahfis. die oalj^ anahgy to ishkbi recQivrae. 
out be hadk Wiien sounds/ thei^efcore; ai» 
heaid fron the mountei^. the gibiDe^ or the 
stream, vh^ arouid dMr heajoev eb blast is 
stirmi^f vhea a voice of nmny (huaijbra cnes 
aloud, and fire flashes from clouds, iirh^ch, ihe 
very moment before, were one gloomy sdlness, 
it is Aot) i^oaderfol) that the heart and knee of 
niaa shot^ £dl prostvaie, as in the pr^ixce 
qf a mighty ^ptrit^ But this IpeUef is only t^ 
result of an analo^oal iteasonii^^ iKhkb, iita 
certain stage ef physical sdienlce, is irresistible, 
and diffiR nqt^ in th^^fightest degree, from a 
thousand other reasonings of analogy in phy- 
sics^ in ^fhich the cau^e stipposed is not sp^it- 
ual but mat^L It is conAned to ^ertafai 
cases, in whieh tl^e malogy of life is more 
striking than any other, and is \ety dili^refit 
from sha^ ^enieral dieory, which ascribes a 
9iq)posed living power to the produotion ^f 
e^devy diange. The R'oman, who heard Jupu 

d3 
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ter ill die $ky, aind acknowkdged that be 
reigned, saw. and recognised an. endless sac« 
cession of material causes, in the more cominpn 
spontaneous changes of nature, and in the daily 
arts of life ; and while in. the public field of 
exercise he drpve the ball, or watched it, as it 
fell and rebounded from the earthy he never 
once imagined, that a god was at all coi^cemed 
in the operation. . 

Thb most probable source, of the error, as 
rdating, not merely to cases of inferred . ana-; 
logy, but to every instance.of change in jnalter^ 
is.thexontinuance of apparent rest.in bodieS| 
when not .^nder the influence of a manifest er-^ 
t^nal force. The. rock* whic|i, ii»ny ages 
ago, vi9s swq>t from the mou»tfdn*s side, re-? 
mains still, in the same sppt pf the valley which 
received it, and is scarcely distizi^uishable from 
the ftagments, which the (iesolation of yester- 
day has spread around it : while the locomo« 
iye pbwier of animals,. a$ exerted by fits of 
Ipngeo: pr shorter duration, renders visible, to 
US the beginnings of motion from absqlute 
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n$t; tjbe vhob traia of vital doages iidng 
composed^ partly of modons^ i^hich are vi& 
ib]e,jjaiidrp^y of affisctions of mind, vfbkh 
axbittsi^le^ and ttkedbraBDleaflBeodoiil^bdag 
a^l^ted^ by us, in our consideration 'of the 
yisible mo&ms, wMch appdair at. interval 
ontyv ihbugh,: in realty, they ar6 partsvof 
otte cohtifotiou^ $iequiemQe^. . It has. thus beim 
usoal,!(Gi term matter mer^>'asi£capabteoiily 
c^ continmitg chai^gee^tan^ td 4^tingui$h ami \ 
as sdofid aci^v&j aUd i capable of .iegif^nins 
changes*- <Batthis ^ijmption of a.qua^ty Kq 
mind ii^sti^ offyiVQwpx^^hy ^Jiem'^ di^sfxik^ 
i|ig dktmction, the pur^- doqtrine of unma,^ 
teiSfilitpiy t^ds only to fiiniish its.aatagonist^ 
ynthz ^Qund of triumph, by pennittifigjtheii\ 
to sttgpc^; tfaa^ they have ^|iewn a q^plete 
»mi)|U3jy of the pnn<jple84>f mind a^d;^i;aatfar, 
vrhein, they have shewn nothing; but the , f^t 
hood of, one asserted ,4ii9[erence., It i$> eno^gh> 
to.npizid^ain, iiizt.mind is that which is,^senti- 
ent^and that we have no reason to si^pose, 
that our aenss^tipn^ hav^ any comxt^on nature 
^th their upknown external cau$i^, the ,$e- 
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piaMb aaatdscd 61. ibhiohy hoinsVery diou^ 
Midem w iirfw rfg d,. and" gndteionsttabl^- weitfti 
illmiposiible-itot tor b^^^- Bi]ty^h«D,>jk« 
tetve kdmitsted tfaif iadgttaek- o£ moiUiji^y iav' Av 
eaAieiJnal.'cxare'ipf..dte-isaiiscriiQii8 ofi «MleE) iwr 
a^enotfistified-by taddoiibit, iaa^mingy^feir 
^yttiQoted mattuFis. lMlKaiprf>lp ef fadgioniiS 
£lHMf^«^ thffiari^ cMMid O^d. Ji^'laxatt^ 

ch»f|fe8. If^ ^tM>«:^ JiMCV'#e9&Mt JtflAala 

pxifiiiie& df AiHf^ 'pi%>iiUke M dffi^ imsis& % 

ict tipofi in^^^ i§ e^ dd«s aifia«r V^t^-i^H 
Jtlihdj ^d thbttg^ nlMiii* kSfliidti b^ ft^^AgS 
«X Vt^ml-^^iA ^t {>reaedibg cifeumgtMie^ 
ba4e cbiitiiiiled;. th^ samelj i& jktl^j Wheti attYlM 
precediiig chrcuihitaiides cofttittu^ ftfe sfeftie, fe 
such a'cMaiige pcte^'Mfe fli ihind. !t dbes fi^ 
Jse^cikd,' ^ithdut tte bccatt-e*<ie erf" ah bljeet 
w be perceived, inor ^tl^ irithbut tfie ^g^- 
jtfon of some object o? desire, tlie trirth », 
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tfudv cdroasi crcber chan^ cif miild^ and ctsr* 
jGw cbofi^ pf matter certan od^er dsasigm 
pi laamtr and/ds& fhar cevt^ chaiigai of 
miadiavtnidil|r pvacadecaipMi clangesof maff 
ler^ aidceitaai; ehaoges^ 4iif matter iisrafialbif 
fvedede omaiff ciiai^ To ssif^ 

that iniiid pigdaacei ttastipu in ^maizeVi vbile 
matter c^okM produce Ysntnm; in mind; m \sxft 
an abuse of language : for it might, in .UIm 
manner, be said, that mind is inert, because it 
caailot ^roduce^ in U$^ other ijunds^ 

lAat'pi^^ai.^emation of heaty whidBi is immen 
diktely .pibduced by die ambi6t of a burnmg 
10086 ; orthfit many of the snofit poTiverfi^ che« 
itiBBal sidf entja^are inert, irhile aiodier $dlfm% 
done «i acovej because from the use of that 
one soiraM idoii« a paiticii^ pcoduct can be 
derived^ The changes, piioduccd bynundii^ 
fliftttar, zt^ indoed itiore obrious fz> tb& pw* 
oqptioh df qtfaers, and mdne directly nUeasut'' 
ahte^ than the diaagea, produced by matter in 
mind ; bai: k is die aimpte producdipn of ^ 
^^fge, not d)e nature of the diange produced^ 
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whifh fe^Wirti^J tt) the 51^^^ = Even th<i 
ZfP9xtm Tfsifyi matter is iacdc^n, rather than 
wpWQi. The. partides of the quiesceat vcm& 
Zte all attrgc^,. wd attract^, repellmg, axxd 
srepdfed; and eysen the soiaUestiiiidisthigtish. 
aj^e element ia moiSifyiiig, by te . joiot' mstru< 
mentality, the planetary iiuHions of our system, 
and is performing a part, which krperiiaps es* 
SfDtial to the Kaarmony of the whole tmtverse 

, Thp distinction which has been inade of vo- 
}kioiisai]d desires asanbtlierx:iircumstaace, which 
has in part contributed to the misbke. The 
numl^r of desires^ of which liie mind is sos* 
ceptible, are as. various, as the ol^ects of. ^o6d« 
Of these, however, only a certain number ter- 
minate in somp direct and invxfediate^ motioiii 
9Sid are called voKtions; while those, wJiich 
have no such direct ^uid immediate terminat 
tion, have the simple denomination of desires. 
Thus vire are said to desire wealthy' and to toM 
thi^ modbn of pur haiid ; butj^ if dse' motion 
of our hfind had not foUowoi bur ^esire bi 
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to wiil^ but' to desire its motion. The distance^ 
or the ifnmediate atUiinablene$s of thegood^^ 
thus the sole difference : but, as the words am 
at present used, they have served to produce a 
belief, that of the same immediate good them 
is both a desire and a volition ; that the voli* 
tion which moves die hand, for eitample, is 
somethmg different from the mere desbe of 
moving it^ th^ one particular motion bdng pre^ 
ceded by two affections of mind, a volition and 
a desire. Of this double affection, however^ 
we have no consciousness, the desure of mov* 
ing a limb, in the usual drcumsstanceq of health, 
being always directly followed by its motion^ 
whatever interval of opposition there may hav^ 
been, in the motives^ or desires of more distant 
goody which preceded Me desire of the parti* 
cular mmcular motions ^ as means of obtaining 
that distant good. It is indeed only in such 
desir^ as have no direct termination in mo- 
tion, that the equilH>rium and pause of motives 
is conceivable. The voluptuary may balance 
his love of pleasure with his love of health* 
and the aiii|)itibus man \k knre of power widi 
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Us.loteeo£ cadeaod security » Because the de^ 
si«» of plevUre^ and o£ hegitb> and o£ pbweic^ 
adfoE ease^ may aefwattJ^ eiusc.iml^ul 7S«f 
itmneaiate and ktvantnible efect» suggea^g oc* 
casnnatty dUfereitt ol^octs of thoiagte axccQiidiitg 
to die cansal aasociatibiifi of ideas : biit^. in (^ 
6»e atti.heakhy acati? of idifi fefody.. to: 4e$fre 
the xnqtioa of our hand b* to ay^etit. Tltt 
mlilioa wbkh mttrocr a.ni]i«ctej coaridfr^ 
wkfaovit rtf^erence tQ the mii$cle».a9««i aii^tiikHft 
of the vsSbA aloQAi. (fiSere Hot m^m fr^nm tj^ 
desice of a«qf tnSmg' objott of ^(ant. ^y-% 
ment^ tban the dedr^ of «aae differs f poiia the 
dfisire of powet^ Jiad the oi^y.difbfeMe m^ 
that :wfaat we call a yoUdon k feUi^we^ imin^^ 
diaidy by fome afl^tien of ow body» and 
whsttivecaU a deswr^ 19 foUov^ immedialely 
byawie.other aff^tionofowiimd, Itis^not 
ia ^y 4iia)ity of qui desires^ theyefore, birt in 
)^^f arrw^^m^ M the ordfiv 9f «<rft«r«f, % 
midch certain corpor^^lohange^/QUawimfni^ 
desires^ that the distiiifitm of yolittoiia aodde^ 
sirea is fou»d^d^ ^ad th^ particular v(^iiti0ii 
precedes its particuW museular tnotion» m ad 
otj^ 0Ulimer» than any other change^ material 
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at xneiit(d|iraceils8 die chaagd^ whickis sedand 
tekin tbe erder of iseqiBSHi^e. fiut^liKMigh 
It h tktts \appamnt that vasar vidwkas we dily 
sbort de&es^ n/lifeh necessarHy areont iMoag^ 
-beeetute tfaei^ are Jftanediately fidUmred by tbe 
attttmilwiA>ctf their db^t, itds not diffiouhtD 
itTHcae ^thfe ^eiitnttnstlBBGesyi^^ch Ji9?e ^d the 
Tiilgar, <af|d «nai pfaHosafdiiers, ^ coDsider ibe 
MD :affocdoxis iof ' mind, w esBomiGtUy daiBKA. 
One ^ the xMef circumst^oes >is the '^Mffi- 
Osnoe^. ivdiid^ ia the xfetse ixf voioBttry ihd- 
tbn^ isicoodiii^^withithe dmng. We ded)ie 
Ttisalth^ and do not faetie^tfaatit imil4dtiai9r: 
Wedcaflrethemdtbh;0f^urifaaBd^ apd4tiioir 
that the nbotion will ifettow^* '^e volidcAl, 
thdsefijre, is.ifasaffe ^ctanbindd ^th^htlitf^nf^-, 

.from ^SHPf peculiar ^ncumstance in thenii^^e 
ifiself, -but mer^Tfrom tbe^teperienfce-ittf flie 
cxrd^ of ^seqaence, t^ ?0(^t»di llie desire lids 
jtcrmkyated^lihe^ail&tdGU' motimi ; sMd iii'^tbe 
cass of isudden pai^jr, ki^hicbuo ti^oii^fi^- 
.bwBdns cons^uoH of ^desii^^^b^^/the 
compouhd itself^ exactly :i}ie >same. \ Hi^lemi 
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tcmffis no£ denied to be a convesuent term; fdf 
disliiiguislung those desifes^whick hd&eimiant 
' termination in the muscular motion that is their 
.cl^ecty from: those which relate fo objkcts riot 
directli/ and immediately attainable^ and tkeri^^ 
fore not accompanied with the belief of direct 
'€(nd, immediate attainment r but still it must 
riot be foi^otten, that the mental part of the 
.s^nence^ ^hich exists iin o\ir cohsdousness 
abney is a desire, diat differs not from our 
.other tiesirte^ itiore than those others mutual- 
ly diffiefi \Aiiother drcumstance, which bias 
rcontribiitisd in a iflery important degree, to the 
vimstafce,' is the uniTCrsal habit of confounding 
. A^desire wfaichiouiaediately precedes muscular 
.Qiotion^ with those other desires, by which it 
.m^ have b^fed: itsetf preceded^ and of con- 
. sidmng the will in the process of comparison, 
aes cQ-existing with the opposite. desites,^ not 
siinply a)s ths^t desife, which foll(nvs the peitep- 
tioifk aend belief of the greater good. We are 
hence often ^ud inaccurately, to will in oppo- 
sitioti lo our desire, as if .in the prociess thei^e 
were only two affections of mind, a desire and 
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z voUtim, so esde&thlly different in thar. n^ 
tur^y that the "will was the choice of what was 
not desirable. Thus, x£raay one tie compelled 
to^stt{i{>ort a^ weight iisS^ ontstrjetched arm, 
un4erfefl^ of a more painful punbhment if h^ 
should tlrd'v^ it back, he will soon experience 
a degree of fktigue that is almost insupport- 
able ; aiid^ if he continue to keep ^his, arm ex« 
ti^ded, her will b& said, in the common klnr 
guage df rphilosophers, -to. ««/i the very pam^ 
which he^cannot be isupposed to^ de^re. But 
the direct object of his. desire is not thd i]fi6(iQjqt 
of his arm ; it is simply rcHef from' pain : :an4 
the rffeec^ o^tt of hit c(miinue4 will is ndt ih^ 
continuance of pain, but simiUy the exted^oa 
of his arm. He ^notbi indeed that rdijcf frotn 
pain will be inmi^diat^lyiprocured, by ^draw- 
ing back his arm ; but he^ knows also, that a 
severer punishment will folbw that mtrtipn : 
and therefore, preferring the less psdn to th^ 
greater, be directly desires .or wills tbetOQnti- 
nued extension of his arnu. if the^ldir^t ob- 
ject of his desire were not relief ffdin .p9in, 
but actual muscular motion of his arm, (her^ 
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tan he iif> eiotiat^ j&at^ mctkiCpof .ii$ mi 
mmU imciiediaieiy ensue. The sotror of ipfal^ 
imoj^ea' ibus evidnjdyxolfei^taf lift. :»ot 4w» 
^guisiiiQg, tvtith a^deitt sccxiimcjr^ ^be s^ 
yaraiefieyii kicBg pfclya^ A!C0ittplkarteA|mf 
<5e». ^. Widi regard ib,cTOri3wn.'»4tiQittt*'^ 
ssys Br, iReid^^^^ are:na3y dbesfeei ^b^j^ l^ 
^fictt ixdU, .aJid^larbat'Wi$ ^^ottdjfijtg ; nt^^ 
^lilhat we dSsve a gke^ M^di ttOn \ A S9m 
ridii45t:tia6 n ^tinrag ;d€^ to dsfivik^ ^ut^ ^ 
€iiDitie paxtfateki* keaaqpt^ Jie deteimm^ dot !t^ 
{gratify his- desirei ui^ju^,^ >fram a r^^fwd .^ 
|tt8ti<:e,iamditoiiihe>iJhity of iiis jofE(^, r^mfi.4 
tifirrimai todK^ ^vdiik^ tfhmifamBWkitQr t^ iplir^ 
4k«dar ^eofiofiyiie ^desife^ dmt 1i^ ^ibtiuld Jive. 
^ ^mmJbt faeaithifflHy lakevaviuluseojuys 4ri^ugl)ty 
-fernrhich Jie itas oioiikaiire JNit 44^at av^^ 
4gian« ;Dc8ue /dxesefiure^ ev^ /wiiet)^ ^s<Qb>ect 
Is mme action of idtir itmn^ i$ mtly an f^qi^te^ 
:tiieiit^td!«ill, fautit |s iiot voHtiw* Tih^sidf^ 
•fei^aibaliofi of the .mind may .b^ jiot ii> 4e 
-iil^at we 40sire4o do.^ in dil Afsnt imtme^ 
taddUced>hy 33rwiR«id, diis nnstaks 3san$bt$ ia 
negleating orifdigetmig that ^xut pf .^ fco^ 
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cess^ in which there is a real oppo^don of de- 
sires, and supposing an oppo^tion, in anothet 
part of the process, in which there really is 
none : for, in not one of the instances, is there 
the smallest opposition in that particular desire, 
which must, according to his own system, be 
denominated by him the will. The determina- 
tion of the mind never is, and never can be, 
to do what we do not desire to do. When we 
take a nauseous draught, there is a dislike, 
indeed, of the sensation which follows the mo- 
tion, but there is no dislike of the motion it' 
selfy which alone depends upon our willj and 
which is desired by us, not from any love of 
the disagreeable sensadon which follows it, for 
that would be an absurd contradicdon of terms, 
but from our greater dislike of that continu- 
ance of bad health) which we suppose to be 
the probable consequence of omitting the mo- 
tion. The desire of moving the hand and the 
muscles of deglutition is a desire, as much se« 
pante and diflferent from the dislike of bad 
health, as from the dislike c£ the draught. It 
is a new desire, arismg from the belief of less 
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evil^ in one of two unavoidable eyile. In like 
manner, a judge, who condemns a criminal to 
death, when, if he yielded to his humanity 
alone, he would spare him, does not will a 
single action^ which he is not- desirous of per- 
forming, whatever opposition there may have 
been in those desires, of which his will is not 
a part, but only the consequence. He has a 
desire of saving from death an unfortunate 
individual ; he has a desire of the public good, 
?ind of acting in a manner worthy of his high 
station : both these desires exist previously to 
those that are termed his volitions, by which 
alone he dooms the criminal to death } the vo- 
litions arising only from the belief of a greater 
good, in the same manner, as the desire of 
fame arises from the contemplation of fame, 
or any other desire from the contemplation of 
its object. That the will is a desire following 
another desire, is true : but it has that circum- 
stance in common with many other desires, 
which are not considered as involving any pe- 
culiar determin^on, the desire of ease per^ 
haps inducing immediately the desire of wealth. 
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and the desire of fame^ the ambition of power. 

Nor is it of any consequence to the distinction, 

f "■. •'.. \* • ^ .. inrr;.vA ?mu:-^ >j(f^:.i ciJ n: a >if 
that those muscular contractions, in, which our 

volitions terminate, are objects of trifling good 

in thei^selvesL and ar^ desir^, only as means 

of obtaining a more distant but greater goo^ : 

for this circumstance,, also, our volitiops have 

in common with many of our other desires. 

He is indeed a miser of no vulgar proficiency 

in avarice, who loves gold for its own sake 

alone: and, though the love of fame be not 

that sole and universal passion, which it has 

beeii described by the satirist, we ra^y be as- 

.'■.:' . ::" 'Vl '.ii ' . ':'.' .'i/j '. n,«>.v i'/.*. .-,;..-• 

sured, that at least the greater number of the 
objects of our apparently selfish' /and luxuri- 
ous desires, which have no reference to th^ 
happiness of our fellow creatures,: and which 
are *souffht by us in all the. restless business of 
our lives, and changed and renewed^ with an 
ever-varying desire of elegance and comfort, 
as if for our own personal enjoyment, are va- 
lued by us, not for the little direct enjoyment, 
which we are to receive from them, but for 
the means, which they seem to offijr, p{ ijx- 
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creasing, at however dear a cost, our e^timar 
tion in the respect and regard of the society iii 
which we live. 



\\\- 



For the sake of simplicity and conciseness, 
I have confineid the argument to those mani- 
JFest arid indisputable volitions, which precede 
muscular motion. I am not igporjoit, that 
what has been termed the wiJl k supposed to 
possess an empire over the affections of the 
mind^ as well as over the subject muscles, and 
therefore not to terminate imiformly in the pro- 
ductioh ctf motion : but the same arguments, 
which are applicable to the motions of muscles, 
are applicable also to those supposed volitions, 
-which precede certain thoughts. The wiU is 
in truth only another name f:or desire; and we 
are not conscious, in such cases, first of de- 
sire, and afterwards of volition, but only of 
desire more or less permanent and lively. If 
the will had the power, which it is supposed 
to exercise, over the course of thought, it must 
consist, either in causing the existence of an 
idea, which would not otherwise have arisen^ 
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br in preventing the existence of an idea^ whi(^ 
would have arisen, in the order of spontane- 
ous association. To will directly the existence 
of a particular idea is surely to have that idea 
already present., . To will directly its noii-ex- 
Istence is a contradiction in terms ; as the very 
will implies th^ existence of the idea ; and the 
liveliness of such a desire would tend only to 
make the .idea more lively, or. rather would 
imply its peculiar liveliness. It is admitted, 
indeed, by many, that we have no such direct 
influence j but still they affirm, that we hav^ 
it in our power, to will ideas indirectly y by 
calling up other id^, which we know to be 
connected with them: yet the supposed in-< 
direct will is nothing but the existence of desire^ 
attended by the usual ideas of association, or' it 
is another expression of that direct volition of 
an idea, which is confessed to be impossible^ 
Thus, if I wish to remember a piece of news, 
which was communicated io me by a friend, 
I am. said to call up the ideas which I know to 
have been associated with it in place and time, 
the idea of the person, of the spot^ of the atti- 
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tude, of the other circumstances which, were 
the sub ledt, of conversation: but to will the 
existence of any one of .those ideas is to will 

-:.: I ;•:• J •»•.•; i r -/i^' .'';Ji -'-'./^ 'it. '. .r f ;; i. 

the idea directly ; and, if I. can will the idea of 

the person, or of the spot, without any Idea of 

the person, or of the spot, imphed in my vo- 

lition, t may ,as readily will, at once the un- 
ci ^'i.'" p/.i, •i-.i'jj/- V .•;.» ij ;•:). - ' ,t .' "'■ 

known idea, which is the obiect of mv search. 

Indirect voljtion is, therefore, exactly the same 
.!.^ J: rrL.j r,i 1. ,';, :[_ ;; "::.:Iyj r, ^; v . ... 
thing, as direct volition"; or fatner it is a se- 
ries of direct volidons, and cannot therefore 
fee adiiice^, with Ae view of* getting rid of any 
mconsistencies, which may be implied m the 
direct volition of a particular idea linknown to 
lis. The true and simple theory of the recol- 
lection is to be found in the permanence of the 
desire, and the natural order of the associated 
ideas. A desire, which passes away, without 
the suggestion of any ideas associated with its 
object, is by every one allowed to be a simple 
desire ; but, if it be of any considerable dura- 
don, diinhg which, such associated ideas arise. 
Its name is immediately changed, and it is' 
termed a volitibn* In the case of recollection 
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already instanced, I do not call up the ideas of 
Ae person, the spoty the attitude, and the vari- 
ous circumstances communicated to me t but I 
have a desire of remembering something which 
Was told me by my friend, ata certain time; and 
the spot, the attitude, the circumstances, rise 
according to (fee usual order of association. The 
remembrance of these suggests the idea of 
something saidat the time. Ifit suggest that par- 
ticular part of the conversation which is wish- 
ed, the desire of course ceases with the gratifica- 
tion of it. If it suggest any other part of it, the 
desire continmng keeps before me the idea of 
the person and the place, and allows all the 
ideas naturally associated to arise, till I either 
remember what I wish, or the wish itself die 
away, in the hopelessness of gratification, or 
in the occurrence of new objects. In like 
manner, we are sometimes said voluntarily to 
banish disagreeable reflections^ To banish 
them directly is evidently impossible : but, 
knowing that one idea awakes by association, 
another, we may voluntarily take up a book, 
with the hope of being led by it into a new 
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oirder of thoughts, or give ourselves to any ©€• 
cupation, which may induce txdias of its own. 
In all this, there is nothing but the first 
step, which can be considered as voluntary ; 
for, when the new train has begun, it has al- 
ready relieved us, without our will : and that 
we have that will or desire, which precedes the 
muscular actions necessary for taking up a 
book, and fixing our eyes on its pages, is not 
denied* We are said indeed, also, to attend to 
the book. Attention is merely the lively and per- 
manent desire of those ideas j which we expect 
to rise immediately. We are led to believe, 
that there is a peculiar volition in it, dijBferent 
from the mere desire ; because, when we at- 
tend to any particular object, our attention 
^eems to us to exclude every foreign idea : but 
the nonexistence of foreign ideas does not 
arise from any will attempting to exclude 
them, which would in truth imply their exist- 
ence, but from the simple feet, that no foreign 
ideas are associated with the object of the pe- 
culiar desire. That desire of perusing the 
pages of the book in our hands, which is term- 
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ed our attention to it^ is associated with the 
book itself^ more than with any other book, 
or any other subject of thought ; and it is not 
wonderful, therefore, that the attention should 
be uninterrupted, as long as the object of de- 
sire is not fully attained. Sometimes, indeed* 
the ideas, which the pages suggest^ awake 
other ideas, so lively, as to occupy us with 
the temporary reverie : but our attitude, and 
still more the sight of the book itself, recal 
our original desire ; and, in spite of such occa- 
sional distractions, we continue to peruse our 
volume, till the desire of perusing it, which 
constitutes our attention, be either overcome 
by some stronger desire, or terminate in the 
final and complete gratification of our curiosity. 
The attention of composition is exactly of the 
same kind. It is only the desire of immedi- 
ately writing on a certain subject, which, be- 
ing of course associated with the ideas con- 
nected with that subject, more than with any 
other ideas, that are not connected with the 
subject, seems to exclude those foreign ideas^ 
merely because it does hot suggest them* 
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wh6n, hcH^ever, they dccasionally odcdr, dft^ 
feellhg 6£ the pbsture lii which We,=«it, and the 
sight df the iftipleilients of writing, and ^f the 
fiooks 2tnd other objects before us, beiftg mofd 
vivid than the common Id^aS of memory, re- 
cal us speedily to oiir origihil design, arid, 
therefore, to the ideas connected ^ith that de- 
sign ; and we finish 6u3r compofeirion, without 
the nitervention of any other phenc^mena of 
mind, than the peririaneht desfre 6f writing oft 
the subject, the occurrence 6f the usual ideas 
of associafioh, and that sense of their truth or 
faisehobd, their propriety or mipfopriety, which 
depends only on the coexistence of the ideas, 
and is altogether independent of our desfre* 
It is unnecessary, to carry this eicaminatidh, 
through all the supipbsed instances of vohm- 
tary command of thought. The argument 
trould be, in all, exactly of the same kind. A 
desire *wh5ch does hot' pass awky, without stig- 
gestfrig ideas of association,' and which is ac- 
companied with the belief, or hope, that its 
object willspeedily follow, is all which, in «uch 
cases, we shall be able to diScOven 
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The various circumstances of suppdsed dif- 
ference in our desires and volitions^ we may, 
therefore conclude, are not such as establish 
any essential distinction* The will is a desire^ 
of the same class with our other desires, and is a 
term of use only to denote the belief of immeJl- 
diate attainment, as combining with desire, a 
belief, however, which is hot involved in the 
"desire itself, but arises from the obiserved fiict, 
that a certain motion hias imfaiediately followed 
it. The belief of the essential diference bf 
volition has, however, contributed very large- 
ly to the 'fclse theory of the idea of power, 
which supposes it to be derived exclusively 
from the changes produced by the nund : for, 
as all, of which 'we are originally conscious in 
"volition, is the there wish of something future, 
which is common to all our desires, we be- 
lieve, that what remains in it, and distinguishes 
it, must be 'sdiAething very mysterious, and 
Very great, to 'whidh it is easy to attach, in a 
peculiar hiattner, the name of connection^ or 
fbrce., or powery^ or any other name, which 
scholistic phiteiophers may have devised. 
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^HE idea of power, we may therefore coh- 
elude, is not derived from the invariable con- 
nection of certain motions with our will, or 
from any other phenomena of mind, more dian 
from the common phenomena of matter, both 
which furnish trains of sequences, that differ, 
only as their own re^ective sequences differ 
among themselves. The very feeling of power, 
or of connection, if it were to. arise, as is as- . 
serted, from our consciousness of the opera- 
tions of our mind, would be itself only a new 
part of a more complicated mental sequence. 
In neither case can the antecedent alone, with- 
out experience, inform us of that which is to 
follow > and therefore the first proposition of 
Mr. Hume's theory must be adntutted, that the 
relation of cause and effect cannot, be discover^ 
ed a priori. 

, The second, proposition of ,Mr» Hume's 
theory is, that, even after experience^ the rela* 
. tion of cause and effect cannot he discovered 
hy reason. J^perience can inform us only of 
the past. But the relation of ca,use and effect 
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h^ reference to Juture and invariable antece« 
dence and sequence, of which no experience 
can inform us. We believe it, indeed, irre* 
sisdbly ; and the belief is not denied : it is on? 
ly the attempt to found the belief on reason 
which this proposition opposes. He who as- 
serts, that A will always be followed by B, as- 
serts more than he who asserts, that A hxis aU 
ways been followed by B ; and it is this addi- 
tion which forms the very essence of the reU- 
tion of cause and eflfect. Neither of the pro- 
positions includes the other ; and, as they have 
no agreement, reason^ which is the sense of 
agreement^ cannot be applied to them. To 
use' the language of logic, there is no major 
proposition expressed or understood, for there 
is no middle term ; and the syllogism is there- 
fore imperfect. In the hope of discovering 
the source of our belief, we may widen our 
induction j to the phenomena, which ourselves 
have witnessed, we may add those which Na- 
ture has exhibited, since the creation of the 
universe: but, however large our induction 
may be, it cannot be made to comprehend those 
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changes, which have not yet be^un to exists 
Till it be shewn, therefore, that th^ future is 
involved in the past, we must allow the truth 
of the second proposition, that, even after ex- 
perience, the relation of cause and effect can- 
not be discovered by reason. 

It has been contended, indeed, by some 
very eminent philosophers, that, although our 
knowledge of the greater number of facts in 
physics be imquestionably derived from expe- 
rience, so as not to have been acquirable by 
reasonmg a priori^ there is a very extensive 
class of &cts, which are altogether indepen- 
dent of experience, and of the laws of thought 
immediately connected with experience, and 
which are therefore capable of being inferred, 
before observation, with complete and inde- 
dependent certainty of the result. The in- 
ertia of matter, and the phenomena of the 
composition of forces, and of statics, have been 
urged, as instances of this kind. In all such 
cases of supposed belief, it is almost impos- 
sible, or at least very difficulty to separate the 
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sutifject, from the ideas, which ixre haye ac« 
quired by the experience of pur ^hole life* 
3u£, admitting that we have, a3 is asserted, ail 
original and indepepd^ent belief of the inertia 
of matter, it is evidently only an distance of 
that general law of intuition by yhich yre be* 
lieve, that, all the circupistances of two events 
being jthe same, the effect of those circum* 
j^taiOjces will be the same in ibpth. To conceive 
]the mertia of matter, we nuist (uceviously haye 
observed its rest, or its motion, and must con- 
ceive, that all the circuxnstances, i^ which the 
rest or /notion was c^seryeid^ co^d^ue unal- 
tered. If, therefore, it be a law f^ thought, 
imme4iately cfoimected with our experience, 
that, from similar circumstances, we expect 
similar circumstances, the belief of the con« 
tinuance of the same rectilinear motion, or of 
rest, may be considered as* originally un- 

* This original belief of the inertia of bodies, in 
i^e case of nstf continues during life^ b.ecause there arc 
no apparent inconsistencies observed in any subsequent 
phenomena; but with the other case of inertia all 
the observed phenomena are apparently inconsistent, 
'^t vcbcity of bodies being continually retarded, by 

friction 
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avoidable. The belief of any of the pheno- 
mena of the compo^tion of forces, it must 
however be confessed, is not strictly reducible 
to the same law of thought, as that of the 
inertia of matter ; since the resulting pheno- 
menon of the composition is more than the mere 
continuance, or repetition, of any fact before 
observed : and therefore, if it be in our power, 
to infer it a priori^ it must be allowed, to form 
an exception to the universal necessity of ex- 
perience in physics. When, having observed 
motion in the same streight line communicated 
to a body at rest by a moving body, we con- 
rider the possibility of two equal bodies mov- 
ing with equal velocity, in sides of a para*- 

friction and other resistance^ and the rectilinear rnQtion, 
when above the surface of the earth, being continually 
phanged by the tendency of gravitation. It thus be* 
comes difficulty to separate in our imagination the simple 
fact, from the phenomena which concur with it ; since 
't is of the concurring phenomena alone, that we have 
uniformly had experience : and accordingly we find, 
that those, who readily assent to the proposition^ 
^hat a body» at rest, will for ever remain at rest, un- 
less put in motion by some force applied, are very incre- 
dulous, when they hear, that it requires an equal appU* 
pation of force, to prevent a body in motion, from re- 
;^ihing its velocity for ever. 
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lq))ojp(am9 and meedng al: a third body, we 
V0 fiup^oaed^ to be able to iafer, a pripri^ the 
dtagoMl motion of the third body. But vre 
ace xiot entitled^ in this case» to consider any 
two of the bodies, as existing in exactly the 
, ^^ne'aircumstances, asiwfaen the two were ob* 
served alone. Three, bodies, in a certain si* 
Cttatioii, may have attsractions, or repulsions^ 
altoge^^ different from those, which take 
l^ace in two; as, in chemistry, a sdiall increase 
or diiiunutbu of the quantity of oxygene, coin; 
faiiiftdwitlLazote, produces e&cts, which haVe no 
s&nifaaty to the post observed action^ Sulphuric 
acid bums aninuil mstter ; potash bums am«- 
ami matter.: the two. bodies, in combiAs^tion, 
do not bum animal matter. In tlus instance^ 
it may be said, the bodies are not homogene* 
ous. Bm, in the pbenomafia of common mo-» 
tiqn,. tbe homogeneous or heterogeneous na» 
tnre of ihe masses is never taken into account i 
and^ if we had no experunoe of the general 
facte of ckmni^rr/j and 7iO experience of the 
composition of farces^ we should aa readily In- 
fer, from the separate acdon of solphuric add 
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and of potash, a similarity of aictioti -in the 
compound, a$ we should infer,^ &om th^ phe^ 
nometta of simple impulse, the diagonal inb- 
tion of ^a body, impelled at b^ce in diflferei^ 
directions* ^ The same experiences Ailhiih<in. 
forms tts that the particles of matter^byichang* 
ing their, place, in certain combinations, re* 
cetve different properties, . informs us, that the 
solid masses of matter, Jbrought into various 
combinations, continue to possess the saxa^ 
properties : but still it is experience which^ thus 
enables us to form a separate science of che- 
mistry; and, without that experience, wemiglit 
as readily have infei:red a variation, in the ap<* 
piirent qualities of the masses, on the tntro- 
duction of a thiM mass, as of the particles, oh 
the admixture of new particles. Even homo- 
geneous masses, acting on each other, without 
decomposition, have their mutual action va- 
ried, by a . slight difference of place : andi 
though the difference occur only in very close 
vicinity, it might have been imagined, before 
experience, to occur as readily at one distance, 
as »t pother, and to consist as much, in the 
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mere telrmination of that repulsion, by which 
impulse is produced, jk m the mutual conver- 
rfons of attraction and repulsion. To the vulgar, 
all bodies seem to fall, till they come into ac- 
tual contact with the earth : yet we have every 
reason to believe, that no such actual contact 
takes place, and that even two homogeneous 
bodies, which, at all visible distances, attract 
each other strongly, jproducein each other, by 
the change of a single invisible line of distance, 
a tendency to motion, which is altogether op- 
posite. The apparent difference of circum- 
stances is not greater, in such a case, than in 
the co-existence of three instead of two bo- 
dies ; and if tendencies to motion exactly op- 
posite can be. produced by a single line of dis- 
tance, it is surely not more wonderful, a priori j 
that they should be produced by the presence 
of a new body. Experience, indeed, tells us, 
that it is in the former case only, not in the 
latter, that the chang'e of "tendency is jpro* 
duced : but stHl we mulit confess, that it is ex- 
perience alone, which gives us this informa- 
tion ; and that, if the change of tendency had 
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been produced in both cases, the only drcum* 
stance, from which the diagonal motion is sup- 
posed to be dedudble, would have beei^ de^ 
strdyed. When two bodies meet^ at a t^iird, 
in directi<His exactly opposite, we are npt tq 
consider the state of the third sdone, but the 
whole phenomenon, of which the third is but 
a part. The presence of a third body may 
perhaps, in such circumstances, suspei^d, or 
variously change the rqiulsion, which was ob- 
served between tl^e two alone. All the bodjie^ 
may remain at rest, or the two external bod^ 
may return, with various degrees of velocity. 
To. give the name of the composition of for c^^ 
to such cases, is in truth to beg the question ; 
. 9S it takes for granted, that the ^rce^ remain, 
though the situation of the bodies be different : 
and yet how much has been founded on this 
mere verbal assumption ! The real inquiry is, 
whether we can h<^ve absolute certs^nty, a 
priori^ that, in such cases of i^ew combina- 
tions of circiunstanceSj^ there are am/i Jirces, 
tQ, be c9mpose4* There may no longer be a 
sing;leybrc^ in existepce; All which our sup- 
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position can assume vtritfa ceilainty, is» that 
there IS a meeting of bodies^ which, in difc 
fereiit circumstanced of combination, possess^ 
ed certain fwces. But a ffieeting of bodies is 
a very cEfFerent thing from the assumed com- 
position offerees ; as it still sends us to expe- 
rience, to determine, whether any forces exist. 
It is imnecessary to repfelt the argument, in its 
application to the phenomena of equilibrium, 
which 2tr6 exactly of. the same kind, as the 
meeting of three or more bodies, considered 
iftider the more general doctrine of the com- 
position and opposition of forces. It is indeed 
evident, that, in all cases of fte srupposed in*- 
ference of phenomena <xj&non?, whatever those 
cases may be, the very suppoadon of inference 
impKes, that the circilmstances, in tvhifch the 
bbdies^ are imagined, are new; and, in new 
circumstances, we cannot have absolute cer- 
taintyi that the qtiafities, before observed in 
different circumstances, reniain unaltered. TTiere 
is always, however, a tacit supposition, made 
by those who assert the possibility of such in- 
ferences, that the bodies, in the new circum- 
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stances Jn >vhich they are imagined, are not to 
have any qualities, which were not observed 
in the prior circumstan(^es ; but this is surely 
to assume a license of supposition, beyond 
that of strict philosophy. That a very slight 
difference oi the circumstances of bodies pro. 
duces, or, which is to us the same thing, ren- 
ders apparent to our senses, qualities altogether 
dissimilar from those with which .we were be- 
fore acquainted, is the very peculiarity of phy- 
sics, which renders experience essential to just 
belief; and, therefore, to take for granted, in 
our enunciati9n of a physical doctrine, that 
bodies in new circumstances are not to have 
any niew qualities, and afterwards to attempt, 
on the mere assumption, to establish the pos- 
sibility of inferring, a priori^ the phenomena, 
which those bodies would exhibit, in the new 
circumstances supposed, is a paralogism in 
physics, as gross, as that opposite error in ma- 
thematics, which asserts the actual measure- 
ment of the angles of triangles of various kinds, 
to be necessary to our belief, that the three 
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angles of any triaiigle whatever are togethex* 
equal to two right angles^ 

It thus appears, that the very false opmionj 

which asserts the absolute and independent 

certainty of some physical inferences, derives 

whatever semblance of probability it may have, 

fromithe assumption of the very circumstance> 

which in {Ay^cs is th^ great object of our 

doubt. There are many situations, in which 

i>odies appear to .possess the. same qualities ; 

these are many ottiier situations, in which they 

.anrm ho longer to posses the same qualities, 

and seean even to possess .qualities which are 

opposite to the past. To discriminate these 

situations , is^ the work of experience ; and, 

.where the circumstances, either opposition, or 

otcombiiiatibn,^ are new, we. ore not entitled 

:lo iiifer the permanence of any quality, ob- 

-86rv«dihdiflferenti|jDsitions, or in different com- 

.binations. But, though the opinion were not 

Uable tathis otqection, it would still be liable 

Co tbat\^eat and iundajtpental objection, which 

is common to every case of physical causation. 
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Though we should admit, that, ficom the ob« 
servation of simple impulse we may. be 4ed to 
suppose the diagonal direction of the motion 
of a third body, impelled by bodies mioving in 
the §ides of a p^arellbgram, we certainly caifc- 
not be I^ to suppose it, with greater assurance^ 
than thatj with which we believe a repetitiodi 
of the rectilinear moti(m to be praducedib^a 
repetition of the sin^ple impvdse : and oor be- 
lief of this^iire rectilinear impulse is 4iot an 
inference from any induction of thecpast, bow*- 
ever frequent our observation of coses exactly 
^milar may have been* Unless, in similar iat^ 
cumfitances, the future be exactly srnnkrto 
the^past, there wilLbe neither rectilinear ono. 
tion, from the impulse of one body, nor/dia- 
gonal motion, from the impulse of two bodies. 
To predict any one event, vntfa logical cer- 
tainty, would be in either case drnpossiBlcL If 
4:he continuance of gravit«titm, iiv aU the fu* 
ture time bdbre us, be ooot a necessary truib, 
it surely cannot be vsaid, of any dF tb^ fikui^ 
mid>served pbenomegoa >of statics, ^kick de- 
pend m :tbe cifntinuan^ iff grfssfl^iMtimi^Hiit 
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tbtyare »ot ci&ntmgent, but of absolute kide* 
iMmdefit certainty. We might thus infer the 
certain existence of that, which, for any rea- 
son that can be given by us, may never have 
existence* There is no phenomenon whatever, 
of which the prediction is not contingent, even 
alter innumerable instances of it, as a past se* 
4|u^c^ have been witnessed by us : and, be- 
£ore the sequence has been witnessed by us, 
f he unicertamty cannot hi any instance be less, 
l>ut must, on the cdntairy, fee much greater ; 
^, ev^ien^inibe cases, m which alone the in* 
ference is supposed to be possible, k proceeds 
<fti an assutnption, which is cdnfradicted by 
-our general phy^cal knowledge^ tliatJxMiie^, in 
tiettr dakiulnstances o^cdmhination, atws^s retain 
'their fbttifter properties, and have no addftional 
properd^ which can modify thdr joint action. 
The cases of imagined inference a priori^ we 
may therefore conclude, form no real excep- 
tion to the proposctien of Mr. Hume*s theory, 
widch IsK& Ideen considered by us. Experience 
is in every .rase necessary to oiu: strict iin- 
•dtnibtmg^ieliefb and, ito repeat the words of 
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the proposition, even after eicperienct the re-* 
lotion of cause and ^effect cannot be discovered 
by reason. 

The third proposition of Mr. Hume's theory 
is, that, the relation of cause and effect as an 
object of belief alone. The belief, he acknow* 
ledges, is irresistible, but is derived from a 
principle of our own.nfature only, and not from 
the qualities of external things. . To this. third 
proposition, it is impossible to deny o.ur ass^t, 
if -wehave givetiit tathe preceding, two,: for, 
of any quality, which, is incapaljle^ of being 
perceived or inferred^ piir belief, however fix- 
ed, and certain, can\4*esult only frbm that :ui- 
stinctivq principle 6f faith, which i$. the evi- 
daiee of things ilQt.seen. Of this beS^f alone, 
th^efore, is the reilajion of causd and effect an 
object. ' * 

Th5 three propositions, already considered, 
form a .whole, independently of those .wJiich 
follow. They comprehend all that part of the 
theory, on which Mr; Hume lias un&rttihate- 
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\y drawn uujust suspicion, by giving it a name, 
which the vanity and folly and guilt of genius 
have taught us to hold in dread. He has term- 
ed it sceptical doubts; but it is a mild and mo- 
derate scepticism, which suffers us to take 
shelter in a first principle of intuitive belief, 
^nd is, in truth, the only part of the theory 
which at all deserves our approbation. In every 
reasoning, however small its niunber of pro- 
positions, there must always be one proposi- 
tion assumed without proof; and it is not won- 
derful, therefore, that, in our reasonings con- 
cerning matters of fact, Mr. Hume should have 
been able to point out such a proposition. He 
has shewn us, that we believe^ rather than (fu- 
cpt^er, the relation of cause and eflfect. But 
had it been true, that the relation of cause and 
effect is immediately perceptible in objects, or 
is fairly discoverable by reason, it would still 
have been in the power of scepticism to shew 
some other principle, which, in our reasonings 
concerning matters of fact, we believe, rather 
than discover Mr. Hume has indeed shewn^ 
that every reasoning, which implies the belief 
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of causation, is, in some degree, hypothetical, 
and depends on the truth of that faith by which 
we suppose the relation of cause and effect ; 
but the reasoning must have been, at any rate, 
hypothetical, and have depended on the truth 
of some assumed principle, not more general- 
ly admitted. This remark will be afterwards 
of more importance, when we consider the 
dangerous consequences^ which have been sup- 
posed to flow from Mr; Hume's theory. It is 
a remark, of which, apparently, he was not 
aware himself. He seems to consider the pos- 
sible fallacy of our reasoning on matters of fact 
to depend wholly on the assumption c£ the fu- 
ture similarity of antecedents and consequents, 
and, as if struck with wonder, that a propo- 
sition should be l5elieved intidtively, attempts 
fo give a * sceptical solution^ of the mystery, 
which is, in truth, no soiution, but only an 
unwarranted limitation and modification of it, 
and which, though it were perfectly just, would 
still leave some intuitive belief, as mysterious, 
to be wondered at, but not to be solved, by 
future icquirers. 
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At this point, our inquiry might rest, if it 
were confined to the relation of cause and efr 
feet, without reference to the particular opi^ 
nions of any theorist. We have trac^ ou^ 
belief of that relation, for which no percep* 
tion, nor inference, can directly account, to its 
source, in the constitution of our mind, an4 
we have thus discovered the origin of that ideti 
of power J for the, developement of which, as 
we shall afterwards find, Mr. Hume supposes 
a much longer and more complicated process 
to be necessary. Power is nothing more, thax)i 
that invariableness of antecedence^ which is 
implied in the belief of causation. The be- 
lief, indeed, is instinctive > but the ideas, which 
flow from that belief, must be the same, whether 
it be founded on immediate perception, or on 
the slower results of reasoning, or on the in. 
stinctive feelings of our mind. If we consider a 
loadstone, not merely aa that, the appearance 
of which preceded the motion of a piece of 
iron in its vicinity, but, as that, the appearance 
of which will, in all future time, be followed 
by the motion of a piece of iron in its. vicinity. 
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we have as clear a conception of this 'quality 
of the loadstone, — ^its attraction^ in the strict 
Newtonian sense of that term, — as we have of 
its dusky hue : for, without such a conception, 
our belief oi the future unexisting fact would be 
impossible. It may be said, indeed, that the idea 
of attraction is an affection of our mind only, not 
derived from any similar affection or separate ex- 
istence of external matter; but the idea of colour 
is nothing more than an affection of our mind, 
and, if it be impossible for us not to ascribe the 
one to external objects, it is equally impossible 
for us not' to ascribe the other. Of this quality 
of the loadstone magnetism is the particular 
name, from which power differs only as it is a 
general name, including, with magnetism, all 
cases of future invariable antecedence, what- 
ever the antecedents and consequents may be. 
We know not what it is, which renders it im- 
possible for us, not to ascribe this particular 
antecedence to the loadstone more than to flint y 
but as little do we know what it is, which ren. 
ders the dusky loadstone, more than snow, an 
absorber of certain incident rays of light. The 
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idea of power, it may even be said, is implied 
in every other idea, or, at least, is implied an 
the words which we use to express them. When 
we speak of the whiteness of snow, the heavu 
ness of iron, the ductility of gold, we allude 
to these, not as past sensatioQS only, but as fu-* 
ture qualities. We take for granted that si^ 
milarity * of the fixture to, the past which, re- 
ferred to a particular object, is power ; and we 

- * An attempt has been made to found an argument 
on the etymology of many of the words of causation in 
common use, as signifying originally only antecedence 
and consequesce. But it should be remembered,' tha): 
the thing, before^ when nothing is added to ?T.odify its 
meaning, may signify as much the thing which will al' 
Koayt be before, as the thing which has always ban beforct 
£yen though this objection were omitted, and though 
every word, significant of power, were shewn to mean 
only antecedence, the argument would be of rery little 
^^ght ; for, whatever be our theory of the relation of 
antecedents and consequents, as closely or Iposely con- 
joined, a cause must still be a thing before; and it is such 
a circumstance of obvious distinction alone, or some other 
equally obvious, whiph we must suppose the rude fram* 
ers of language to have adopted in their classification of 
events. To how coarse and heavy an original have many 
of bur most refined and pinged, words been traced by the 
pcu^eness of mode.n philology ! 
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mean to assert, that ^low vnU, to-morrow and 
for: ever, be white, iroa heavj> gold dtictilj?. 

Th£ belief, that something stronger, than 
mere precession howerer certain, and similar^ is 
implied in power y and in all the spipnimons 
expressions of agency and production, has 
arisen, in a great measure, from our habit of 
applying^e^ttence, and other similar t^rms, ra? 
ther to the successicnis of phenomena which 
are past, than to those which are to cotne. In 
the past, we have known casual, as well as 
uniform sequences ; and, as the peculiar cir^ 
cumstance of uniformity is comprehended with 
proximity in the single word catise, we are ac» 
customed, for conciseness, to adopt that word 
alone, or some other single word of the same 
meaning, when the great drcumstance of vth 
variableness is meant to be strongly expressed, 
and to apply the terms of mere succession^ on* 
ly to those events, in which we have no regard 
to uniformity of order, and in which the suc- 
cessbns, therefore^ may have been altogether 
casual. Cause and sequence thus assume to 

3 
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our nund an appearance of opposition^ rather 
than of similarity. Whien, however, in our 
speculations on the connections of eventa* we 
rpduce causCy by analytic definition, to its two 
elements of immediate priority and invariable- 
ness, Wje are obliged, as )ve cannot use any of 
those single words which are ej^actly taulojo^ 
gous, to revert to the use of the term-sequence^ 
' and to qualify it by some, appropriate adjective. 
Yet the influence of the former habit <rf op- 
position still remains ; and therefore, oti the 
first enunciation of the proposition, that cause 
and effect are but a species of sequence, we. 
feel a sort of discrepancy, in the words cause 
a^d sequencCy^ w^hicb the mere addition of the 
adjective invariable is not able to remove. Our 
hesitation, in part .ako, arises from waAt of 
sufficient attfsntioa. to the^difference of uniform 
and invariable antecedence. Uniform antece- 
dence, which has reference to the past only; 
does not imply the idea of power ; but./^i;an. 
able antecedence, whichf has reference,, not 
merely. tO; the past, but to every. future case^ is 
t)^e most exact definition, which can be given, 

G 
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of power. Of this we have an accurate con^ 
ception^ and of jnore than this we have no con^ 
ception ; for, though we speak metaphorically 
of a bond connecting events, we do not mean 
to assert, that we have knowledge of the ac- 
tual existence of a third intermediate object ^ 
as this would only transfer a supposed difficul- 
ty, from one object to another, and leave, be^ 
tween the new antecedent and its consequent, 
an invariabieness of sequence, as ix^xplicable 
as before. Jt is, in truth, not as expressing 
more than^ invariabieness of sequence^ but mere- 
ly as being the sironge^Jigurative expression of 
invariabieness of sequence, that bond^ and it^ 
tarious synpnimes, have been introduced into 
the popular philosophy of cause and effect : for 
the only circumstance, in whiph two bodies, 
bound together, differ from t#o simitar bodies,, 
which are not bound together^ is, that in the 
former case the appearance of one pf the bo- 
dies is a mark of the immediate appearance of 
the other, in ftiture time as wdl as in the pre*- 
^nt, while, in the latter case, any casual vici- 
idty, that is perceived by us, may be broken 
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by l&e sl^test accident of the next moment. 
A strict examination of our own feefings must 
be confessed to furnish, m a case of this kind^ 
the most satisfactory evidence. We believe, that 
we have no direct power over the motion of 
our heart ; because the wish to quicken or re- 
tard its motion is not followed by an increased 
or diminished velocity of circulation : but we 
are convinced, that we have in health a direct 
power over the muscles of our arm ; because 
we b^eve, that the desire of movmg it will 
be always followed by its motion, when there 
b'no foreign obstacle to impede it. The de- 
sire and the motion are immediately successive; 
and the belief of the invariableness of this suc- 
cession of the motion to our desire constitutes 
die belief of our muscular power. Let those, 
who contend for it, as implying invariableness 
of sequence, but as involving also something 
more mysterious as essential to the belief, se- 
parate in their mind the circumstances involv- 
ed, and imagine an individual^ such as their 
antagonists represent the whole human race, so 
constituted^ that, without the presence of thfi 
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mysterious circumstance supposed^ tiie uxotioif 
of his mxisdies is immediately aad invambly 
successive to his desire of moying them; acr 
cording to their supposition, this anomajlou^ 
being, though he be admitted to possess es^pe- 
rience of the past immediate sequence of .the 
motion to his desire, and complete assurance, 
jthat the sequence will be always the same, cai^ 
still have no greater belief, jthat he h^ power 
over his own muscles, than that he hajs /xwer 
over the motions of the planetary system, since 
he is^ by supposition, destitute of that, which 
they contend to be essential to the idea of 
power ; yet it is surely impossible for us to 
imagine, that, in such circumstances, no be- 
lief of power would be felt by him^ or, ijideed, 
that he is^ ip any respect, constituted different; 
ly from his brethren of mankind. That power 
is creation, no one supposes. Though innu- 
merable successions of causes and effects ^ave 
taken place, the particles, which constitute the 
present world, are, we have every reason to 
believe, exactly the same particles, which^con- 
stituted the world at the time of its creation. 
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Certaift patttides^ hbwetrer, have often irhahged 
their place, and have always followed the ch^^ge 
of place of ceitam* other particles. This is 
merely uoiform,* or unvaried^ sequence. But 
he who, in addition to this, believes in invqru 
able, as well as unifoirm, sequence, believes^ 
by the very force of the :tenn which he usesf, 
that the jpast antecedent will always be follow- 
ed by the past consequent^ brj in other words^ 
that^ when the circumstances are the same, the 
former change riever can take place without &e- 
ing followed by the second. Events which are 
mt;ar/a£/^ cannot be considered as loose and 
casuid ;. for these are the very qualities to which 
invariableness isopposed : They are causes and 
effects i in the strictest ^ sense of those terms. 
In what their invariableness consists, it is ab-> 
surd to inquire ; as it is absurd to inquire, in 
what the .mutual attractions, of the particles of 
matter cbnaist; We befieve, - in the latter 
case, that a body is heavy ; we believe, in 
the former case, that the body will always be 
heavy ; and with the nature of the attraction, 
or with the nature of the perpetual miflarity 

OS 
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of the a(tracdo&i Ho eBpmment itor reatonidg 
can evor make liiB mort intimately acquainted* 
To attempt to account for them, by the asser- 
tion of an operating principle in causes^ is to 
be satisfied with a change of sounds when, as 
far as that change is significant and intelligible^ 
the idea is the same : for, if it be difficult to 
comprehend invariableiiesS of proximity, as af * 
lacfaed to the word camey it is equally diflhiuk 
to comprehend it, as attached to the words 
operating principle. We should not think 
highly of the philosophy of faim, who should 
flatter hknself, that he had^rown much light 
im the gravity of bodies, by asserting, thi^ it 
consists in thdr toeight : and an operating prin^ 
dple in a caute k a tautology, equally inele- 
gant, and equally unsatisfactory. It is like a 
noeet^muhing principle in sweetness, and aprin^ 
dple in redness which TMikes it red i redness, 
sweetness, invariableness of antecedence, are 
all which can be understoodr 

This definition of power, it wiQ perhaps be 
urged, however applicable it inay seem to dif^ 
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jpheckomenst of the sttbordmate universe^ is yet 
'kapplkable to that tnighty. agency, £rom which 
the phenomena of the sobordinate universe re* 
iirenred their origin i ahd^ if there be any spedes 
of agency, with tirhich it is inconsistent, the 
general defbnition of power cannot be received; 
Asthe ideas, which we form, of the nature of the 
tyekyj are drawn from the phetiomena, which 
are more immediately present to otfr dbsetva*^' 
lion, ind chiefly from the analogy of our 6wn 
iiiind,^-^hi5 goodness, as conceived by us, be- 
ing onty a greater degree of that goodness, of 
whidi we have tl^ consciousness in ourselves^ 
and the idea of his designing power, as mani^^ 
feinted in ihs beai^tiful order of the universe, 
being only s£q inference from that drder which 
eurseives produce^ — it seems scarcely pos^dble, 
that our conception of power, as applied to 
the Supreme Beings should be akogether dif^ 
fereht fiiom our cdntieption of it, as applkd t0 
his creatures : and indeed, whai we analyse 
those great but obscure ideas, which rise in^ 
o* mmd, when we attempt to think of th^ 
«rcs9^on of things^ w# feel, that it is stilt only 
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^sequence of ev^nts^ which we are consider- 
ing, thflough of events, the magnitude of which^ 
aliowsus.no comparison, because it has nO'- 
thingin common with.: those earthly changes, 
whichikir beneath our view. We do.not see 
any third circumstance, existing intermediate- 
ly, and binding, as it were^.the will of the Om- 
nipotent Creator to the things which are to 
be.:,w^ see oaly the divine will itself, as if 
made visible to our imaginaticHQ, and «all na- 
ture, at the very moment, rising around. It 
is evident, that, in the ca^ o/ the divine agency, 
as well as in every other instance of causation, 
the introduction of any circumstance, as a bond 
of closer, connection, would only furnish a new 
phenomenon, to be itself connected : but, even 
though it were possible to conceive the closer 
connection of such a third circumstance, . as is 
supposed, between the will of the Creator and 
the rise of the universe,, it would dimiiiish in- 
deed, but it certainly cannot be supposed to 
elevate the majesty of the person and of the 
scene. Our feeling of his omnipotence is not 
rendered stronger, by the slowness of the com- 
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plicated process: it is, on the contrary, th# 
immediate succession of. the object to the de- 
sire, which impresses the force of the omni-^ 
potence on our mind. The liveliness of the 
imprescaoti, thus produced, is the very charm 
and sublimity of that passage of Genesis, de- 
smptive of the creation of light, so often 
qubted, and so *often read with admiration: 
' And God said, let there be lights and there 
waalight/ - It is fSrom* stating nothing more 
than the antecedent and consequent, that the 
majestic simplicity of th6 description is derived. 
God speaks, audit is done. We imagine no* 
thing intermediate. In our higheist contempla-* 
tion of his power, we befieve only that, when 
he willed cxeationy a world arose, and that, in 
all future, time, his will to create cannot exist 
without being followed by the rise of worlds ; 
that his will to destroy will be, in like manner, 
followed by destruction ; - and , his will to vary 
thecourse of things, by miraculous appearances. 
The will is the only necessary previous change; 
and that Being has almighty power ^ whose every 
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imll IS ioEimediately and invariably fdlwi^d by 
the existence of its object. 

Th£ adoption of this Simple defii^ba ot 
treative^ as well as created, power, i^efiev^ ^ 
from much of' tha^ confusion, in which the pl^*? 
iosophy of cause and effett has been oiYolyod 
by scholastic phjraseology. There vkj in the 
strictness of kuiguage, but me cause, the pr^xi* 
mate ev^it, or the proximate eombinatioa o( 
icircumstances, in the order of priority ; though,' 
as the proximate eveht has other cii'cumstan--' 
ces, which invariably precede it^- the term te^^ 
male eawfi may be allowed to thoee renn^Mie 
circumstance^^ when a single order of evenfa 
is considiered abstractly. A, being the cause 
of B, which is the cause of C^ lAay itself be 
terttied.a remote cause of C^ It must be re* 
membered, however, ths^ the term is allo^f ed, 
iK>t as ^pressing ajfty new and difib'ent species^ 
of relation, but n^erely for the ^e of ameise^ 
nessy to prev^t tb^ necessity of mmtng every" 
intermediate event in the order; and lixat^as 
diere id a perpetual interference of such oi'ders 
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of evmtSy in the variety of simultaiieou^ 
changes which nature exhibits, the uncertainty 
of any practical confidence in remote causes 
must increase, in a very high proportion, vnih 
their distance of antecedence. The terms j&re» 
disposing and occasional cause may be allowed, 
in like manner, for the convenient expression 
of those circumstances of longer continuance^ 
and of immediate occurrence^ the combination 
of which is, in certain cases, necessary for the 
production of an effect : but sdll it must be re^ 
membered, that these are not separate causes, 
but parts only, and that the real cause, — ^the 
proximate event, of which alone the relation 
of invaSriable priority can be asserted,^ — ^is the 
aggregate of drcumstaxKres, thus combined^ 
The distinction of physical and efficient caused 
Is not equally allowable* It serves no purpose 
of useful abreviation ^ and it has tended, moref 
than any other circumstance, to keep alive the 
belief of some mysterious intermediate exist-^ 
ence between events. It is not necessary to 
'the purity of theism, that we should suppose 
something (Uvine and incomprehensible to be 
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mterposed, amid all those obvious and regular 
changes which we observe : it is^ sufficient, that 
we be fully impressed with the necessity of a 
Creator, and trace the universe, with all its 
regularity and beauty, as one great 'Effect, to 
the almighty source of being. That the will 
of the Deity modifies immediately* all thesuc- 

* The possibility of the occasional interference of 
that power which created the world, in varying the 
u^ual course of its events,' is not denied. But the thc- 
tory of; the diviiie governm«;nt> which asserts such 'occa* 
sional interference, is very different from that, which 
asserts the necessity of the perpetual and uniform in- 
terfcreoce, as the imfnediaUy or, as it has' been tirmedi 
the eficientyC^VLSc of all events. The will of the Deity, 
whethei^ displayed in those obvious variations of events, 
which are termed miracles^ or inferred from those sup- 
posed . secret and invisible changes, whieh are ascrib- 
ed to His prouidenccy is itself, in all i^uch casesi a nev 
circumstance of physical causation^ from, which a difference 
of resuit'nlay naturally he imagined, oti the same prin- 
ciple Its that, on which we expect a- change dfi product^ 
from any other- new combination • of physical circum^. 
stances. . 

It is this which forms the true answer to the very 
Erroneous doctrine of' M'r. Hume V celebrated Essay on 
Miracles, the great mistake of which does not coiisist, 
as has been imagined, in a miscalculation of the force of 

testimony y 
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cessions of events, has certainly never been 
proved ; and the suppositioijjis probably only. 

testimony : for the principle of the calculation must be 
conceded to him, that, whatever be the source of our 
cmy faith iu tcstimqny, the rational credit, which we 
afterwards give to it, depends on our belief of the less 
improbability of the facts reported, than of the ignor- 
ance or, fraud, of the. reporter. The sophistry of the 
essay lies still 4cepcr, in that false definition of a miracle, 
which, though perhaps not expressed in very strict lan- 
guage,- is implied in the whole course of the reasoning. 
It is represented by him, as a violation of the lawsi of 
nature, implying a diflFerence of effect, When all the pre- 
vious circumstances have been exactly similar. Of such 
a miracle, it must be allowed, that no testimbny can be 
evidence amounting to proof, since the connection of 
truth with testimony is less constant, than of phenomena 
which have been, by suppositipi). unvaried. But a miras^ 
cle, by the very confession of its as8<?rtors, is an event 
0£U,t of J^be common course of nature, but not contrary, 
to that course, in the s;^me manner as the shock of an 
earthquake,' and the despent of stones from the sky, are 
not violattoH of any law of nature, though they are phe- 
nqn^ena of veiy f^re occurrence,, which require a pccuy 
liar combination . of the circumstances, that physically » 
ptecede them. Such a new an<J peculiar circumstance^ 
or combination of circumstances, is supposed by the 
assertors of a miracle. They do not contend, that all 
tfie previous circumstances were similar, but, on the con« 
irary, that the diiBFcrence of the effect implies a new 

circumstance 
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another shape of that very erroneous theory, 
which supposes the idea of power to be acquire 
able only from the changes produced by th^ 
operations of mind: but, e7en though the 
supposition were admitted to be just, It would 
not be necessary, on that account, to adopt a 
new language. The will of the Deity, being 
the immediate antecedent, would then be it- 
self the true physical cawse of every event, of 
which the circumstances that at present appear 
to us tQ \>e the physical or prpxiniate caus^, 

circumstante of causation ; attd» as all the cireumstances, 
which appear, are the same, they hare recourae to tti^ 
divine volition, as the most probable of Unknown cir^ 
cumstances.' That a quantity of gunpowder, apparentii 
ly as inert as the dust on which we tread, should sud* 
denly turn into a force of the most destructive kind, aB 
tie prevsotts drcumstances canfipuing the iamt% would be 
indeed, contrary to the course of nature ; but it would 
not be contrary to it, if the phange were preceded by 
the application of a single spark : it would surdy n^, - 
be more contrary, if the new circumstance were the wilt 
of that Being, to whom, we h^v^ been led by the most 
convincing argument, to refer the very existence of the 
mass itself, and of al( the surrounding bo4ie8, oil whicli 
it oj}crate8« 
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would be only the remote cause, being thrown 
c^e step back, in the series of causation : or, 
if we should suppose, that these drcumstancte^ 

. co*exist with the wiB of the Deity, in the pro- 
duction of the effect, the whole would then 
form one' aggregate of causation, and the phy- 
sical and eiHcient cause would thus be the 
same, being nothing more than that combina<» 
don of circumstances, which immediately pre-f 
cedes an event. The proper expression of 
4oubt, therefore, in those who imagine, that 
there may be a divine interposition in every 

' event, is not, that they are acquainted with the 
phyfAealy and ignorant of the ^cient cause, 
but merely, that they are not certain, as to the 
exact nature and number of the circumstances, 
which combine, in forming the true physical 
cause. 

The proposition, that every thing which he^ 
pns to exist must Have had a cause of its exists' 
encej which has been always considered, as a 
separate and peculiar axiom,^ is only another 
fprxn of expressing that smgle fact, which the 
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Hsind exhibits, in its intiiitive belief of caussh 
tion. fVe believe every change to be invariably^ 
connected with circumstancesimmediately prior ; 
and this belief involves as much the great event 
qi beginning existence, as the subsequent re* 
volutions of existing things: for, when we 
think of the world, a§ beginning to e>dst, we 
think also of th^t prior time, when it had no 
e^^stence; and we have thus the feeling of a 
change. By our very nature, we cannot but 
consider this change, as invariably connected 
with some preceding circumstance, * But with 
that prior nothings which seems to, offer itself 
to our imagination, we know, thajt the sudden 
existence cannot be invariably connected ; be- 
cause, in the great portions of the wide space 
around us, nothing exists, and is not followed, 
in our perception, by the rise of things: the- 
very infinity of space itself must, indeed, on 
this supposition, have become immediately 
one infinite and immovable mass. The begin- 
ning of existence is a phenomenon, different 
from those phenomena, which we at present. 
^tn^ss J and the cause of it, if similar cirqumr 
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ipiJiCe^ ihe imariahlg connected, must \^ 
ifx .j(^).^a^er, different from the present 
t>h^yw^na> It I^ust be something, however, 
whi^h v<^2imK>t ^^%, without being faliowed 
by.thatrrise of being, which we termrcrea.- 
iUm. . W^ therefore, , believe ttie existence 
of a creating cause : and^ from thp^ ^ ma^ 
nifest appearances of order and design, 
wMc^tbaug]^ infinitely great^^ are still analo- 
gopsf tp NHir own, we infer that the. creating 
cause ^s the will of - a0int)elligent mind. ; &i 
ail.this! reasoning, no circumstance of intuitive 
feiih i& anpUed, wliich is ziot cpmmontoall 
our reasonings,' oa the more ; frequent and obk 
vioU9 ph^nomOQ^ pf eau^tioii ; .and we : may 
th^ffor^ coiiM^lude, that theproposidon, Eti&ry 
thing ibhick begins to exist must have had a 
cause of its existence, h tiot itsdf to Ihde|)end-fc 
ent ai^iom^ l>ut is reducible fed this more gener« 
al kw o£ thought, Eviry change has had a 
'cdlise of its existence, in some circumstdnce, or 
combination, of circumstances^ im,me4^jcf.iel]f 
prion ' We believe, that i^ must have had k 
€au3e, from that necessity in. our invn nature^ 
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VWch cdnsigts Ih tftel)eg&fiif% SP^SStfenee. '■ 

. '..'j ;. ..; '1 ;•■:<; io •.■• -j ■?(i'*'^ '■■;■.. 

^ h^-li^fl ISrkiay sKfevriii; ^r 'id^^<cif j^We^ 
4hin*eaiatei5:=«fes-, iW' ^th€r <Wi?'iae&^»f -^Wfe 
^id' fi^d<§»$Miy^mpfie9 l^-it;. .tlilS'Sfai^ld^^ 

^i»f tdScKtiSf. ' iHi^'^'^'bf^dSffi'^^eSihim 
f6 fiiid, 'for e»fei^»-^*dj ^ fft^esfekaHiiaS'm 

^ * All our ideas are, according to Mn H|^ne« £suat 
copiei of more lively previous feeling8> whether of pcr- 
1cej)iion or ttttotioti. '^^'o these pTtfyxou^iWelfe^ 'Se' givek 
Sih^n^^f^uf^ewkUi and su^pdses tbdr bEnnpanitfflE 
vividness to be the only circumstance^ which dj^tinguiih* 
esL ihein from laeas. lica is thus use(^ by nim, as the 
'hafcne, "aot of a cUss^ but of isth ^der. liis if^bii!iij6WB 
with ide^ €f\neamyy ai'ua^'by othtf wHtm : infftss^fm 
is synonimous with their ideaofiense or ^J^retftiorif ana 
W consciownci's or reJKcthh. ' ' ' ' ' . * 
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j^n)tQtxpe$ wAf tUxehve^ ^ he admits diaii 
we poe^e^ m idaa of necessary ccnmection, hcf 
kbcHHS discover some impression, froDd. 
which it naay be derived. In the qualities of 
bodies, cdnsid^^ed singly^ and ev^ in the 
observation eif their pdutufd chaiige$* or in 
the inferences of re2MK>n from, their mu- 
fiud ch^es, he finds it impossible, to dis^ 
tover any such iinpressionT and, therefore, as 

In the strictness of his ilominalisniy which denies the 
txistence of any idea, that it not, either in wl^ole^ or in 
itf part», « copy of a Conner unpHM^ion, Mr. Hum^ 
aeemt %9 triumph| as if he ha4 discovered a mode of 

* rendering every dispute equally intelligible^ and banish- 
^ ing all that jargof which has .90 long taken poesession 
^ of mftt^phrsicstl reatooiQgsi an^ drawn di^race upou 

* them/ We have noth'ng more to do» according to 
him, than to iisk ourselves, when we suspect that a term 
n employed withoisit n^aning,^ fram what impreMioa 
3» that si^ppQ^ed idea derived T It is not my purpose 
at present) to make any .comment^ on the truth, or the 
falsehood, of that opinion. It is sufBcient to remark 
the necessity which it imposes 09 Mr. Hume* of dis^ 
fe9veri^g.soixi£ impressipnyof w^icb the idea of poorer Qiay 
be supposed to be a copy, — a necessity, which diminishes 
our wonder, at the little similarity of the prototype, in 
wiiich, aa ire shaU aftervmds ^»4, he tl^lnJtM t^^ hi 
tisis detected the wished resemblance* f 
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k h eaijaer for a theorist, to straggle xvith the 
most subbora <fiscrepancy, than to abandon a 
favourite ^y^em, he has recourse to drcum* 
stances, which, though they leave precisely the 
same difficulty' as before, are at least more 
complicated, and therefore better fitted to hide 
an inconsistency, from the author himself, as 
well as from those whom he addresses. Had 
his mind not been' prepossessed by a rash ge-^ 
neralization, Mr. Hume would have found no 
difficulty, in admitting, that the belief of causa- 
tion, and therefore the idea of power, may 
arise intuitively and immediately, from the ob- 
servation of a change ; which| if the fact be 
certain^ is not more mysterious, than the ap- 
pearance of the wide world of light, which fol- 
lows a simple affection of the small optic nerve, 
or the ejdstence of any of those ideas, which 
he supposes to follow their corresponding im- 
pressions. Ther^ is confessedly nothing, but 
die experience of the fact, which prevents our* 
wonder, at the spontaneous rise of any idea, 
as successive to any impression, and there is 
no idea^-Qf which the succession is mor^ cer- 
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tain and universal, than, that qf the idea dP 
power to the observation of a. change. The 
generalization^ however, which excludes such 
original and immediate ideas, was already 
formed ; and to it all apparent contradictions 
were sacrificed. We shall accordingly find, 
in the remaining part of Mr. Hume*s theory 
of causation, a constant labour to avoid a truth^ 
which is for ever forcing itself upon his view ; 
while the acuteness of its author's discernment 
serves only to render the delusion more strik- 
ing, which could thus blind, to its own ihcon-- 
<^stencies, a mind of the most unsparing quick- 
ness, in detecting the errors of others. 

The fourth proposition of Mr. Hume*s the- 
.ory is, that, the relation of cause and effect is 
believed to eocist between objects^ only after their 
customary coryunction is knmn to us. The 
belief, he maintains, does not arise in our 
Aiind after a single instance of sequence, bu( 
after repeated instances of the same sequence ; 
for it is not on one. observation, nor on one 
result of experiment, that we rely, when w^ 
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hare full confidence, dtat we faaire discovered 
a cause. But, is^t not obvious, d>at Mr. 
Hum^ derives hk a^wsient from a 6tate of 
the mind, very difierent foom that, in whidi 
the firtt trains of events were observed by us ? 
Among so inzaj uaconnected, but co'^xisiing 
fhesionk^M^ as are perpetuaUy taking place 
.around us, it is impossiUe^ ibzt^ in the muM- 
tnde x^f trains of sequences, the parts of one 
train aione should be«always observed by us; 
•^d the mind, thia'efoite, even though origixi- 
^diyled ¥Q believe Musationj 6r invariable si. 
flfidlantym every sequeoce^ inust soonberm« 
dered doubdPid of its lirst b^tief, tvben^ jrom 
the confusion of parts of trains, the expected 
^eequetice i^ found to be different. If, as Mr. 
Hume confesses, no exj^erience cdF the past^ 
however long and certain, entitle us to infer a 
fixture similarity of result, in the lodcnbwn 
time. before us, with any greater evidence to 
:oUr reason, than .may be dl^wn from the first 
^ii^le instance oflseqiience, the pmababMity is, 
that the ori^al belief is not dependeitaii ex- 
perienice. At wiiatevie]; stage of observation 
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U^^^ti ^ijo^sipa,,o£.jh^,^samp ev,^^, the 

B9si^Qg§y J3 3^fl& ov^.^v^f^e^dA^ nv^ 1^ will 

^^Sf^Wf^^VP^^ M ^ ^ tJ^La^s^Jime4.mcr^ 
ceededr^ and -R will for j^^r ^Qceisd. 4\ Tha 

be.^l9wg^,fo.b^ c3j)at!|i^.Rf bejng .co^^t^^aqte^ 
^ M?i5f?ftey ^^!S?is? feff F^ oftpDL ceasp. to b^^ 
Uws in cj^^^jthe r^jjf. qf yrhicb has foji; 

The only question then seems to be, whether 




anodjUBTi^.^jaad as, on jbo^ supposUiionB, dha 

maturp^'ra^ often expelcung and ofteft il6- 

t^e same^SttcCeskioh ^hsts been more firequentlj^ 
pt^s^^vpa^' wpiiU ^9ife^? ^^^ ^^S? of ex- 

pemeace^^d to withlliiddits compete i^jsfiesitf 
till that- important confirmation shotM-'be 
S^y^?}>rtt 1? ^X^d^t^ that^ 9^ #. feelmg6^<^^adT 
?a&ced years, little reliance can be placed in 
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the qiifesfebii. tV'e Kave thus ^eifi^ ^f^tSst,' 
only a comparisorf bf ptobabSSttfe V ' '^ ^^ 
probabilities are ' strrel} tniith' stroS%tt^%tt^hat 
side, ^hich ^asserts the feeling of sfeqtiehce ta 
tte oiiginalh/ followeAvvkh thebeHtf of power, 
or invariable futtire sftriilarit^. ' Does %e num- 
ber ofbelieved caused ihcrease with bur yfears ? 
Do We not rather reifljember a ffin^,' nirh^n, if 
iviihout contrary ' ed:p^ietii^y\ we ^' had '"a ten-* 
d'eAcy to combine; its iiecessarili^ ife!ite^1it&e,: 
die most loose and uiicbnhected events ? ^ The 

effect of age seenist^'Ji^^e' iJ€ieri,*^not to* iil* 
:....::..: '.\ • ; -n zj r.ijrr ::.: :-o;;p v^::o .a 

;',t r^tb^ aj^ument, aa s^ted a^oyu,. wg?^ writ^cq^fwben 
iny knowlcflgc of Mr* }^vant*s theory was acrived sole- 
ly' frbm bis Essays,^ tkcr wort "which he^iiimseif desired 
tdibe^ f regarded. aa. aloius'koiltaiiuiig faiSiph^OBflphical 
sfBtinpients and principles.* Since the publication of, the 
first edition of tHefe Obervations, I have'liad the ciiri- 
oafityi to-ext«nii4e that pitt of t»H« treatise^>f HVmAV 
^A.TUR?>,Mr. Hume's olHgin^l wo^k^ ?^Jbigh rdates ij^ 
the question of cause and effect ; ^nd^ thougl}, as it was 
not sanctioned by, its author^is later judgment, Tab not 
feel myseH entitled to consic&r tt in the IS^i ei(^n;d£ 4 
I^gitjqiate commentary, on th^t cxpoaitipp of his system^ 
lyhicb he ha^ delivered in his Essays, it may perhaps be 
permitted me, to m^ke occasional refuffcuce tb itifta 

' i ^ I ' • 1 '.. r-, notci 
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csease^ biit ^o dimmisfa, tl^ ntimbes.of ou^ 
omTictioba> by bhewig.ufi, that many ev^ts^ 

note. ' \ At the «Ame time» I beg it to be understoodi 
liNkt:the occtttooal rwarks are made by rae, only in il« 
IglttratiiMi 6f nj own riew of the tfulijeet; and . npt aa 
fi»r9t9hing^,any jUitradditional confutation pf thp^e dbc^ 
tH))^« of his DE^^Ker reflectioay which iilone Mr. Hume 
has^ackaowledgedk . / 

* The objection, arising from the belief of causation 
after single "sequefnccs, seems to have struclc himself. 
Instead of denying' the fact, howeyer, which indeed 
would have been impossible, he admits it, and endea* 
voiirs to reconcile it with his system. • 'Ti» certain/ 
'—he says—* that not only in philosophy, but even ia 
common life, we may attain the knowledge of a par- 
ticular cause merely by one experizaent, provided it 
be made vrith judgment, and after a careful removal 
of all foreign and superfluous circumstances/ Treatise, 
Vol. I, p. 186. He does not furnish us with any mode, 
however, of determining, t(;bai are the foreign and super'- 
Jluous circumstances* The truth i^, that the syperHuouji 
circumstances are merely those, of which we hav^ had 
contrary experience, having observed them before, with- 
out the duccesdon of the effect : and, wlien the com- 
plex tequence is stripped of these, it becomes exactly of 
the same iinJ, as the first sequence- observed by «/, *wben we 
had no experience either of essential 6r of superfluous arcum^ 
stances. If by one observation; providSed it be made with 
judgment, we can' attain the knowledge of a particular 
cause, we can attain it, only as being led to believe dausa- 
|ion, in* the prior of two events, where there is no con- 
trary 
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^€Kfier8> hkye'ti^thsmk feHd$Me4r bf lircm. 

iMTf espw^eaee 5 an^^^^i be led to believe it, in 4uoli 
jdrctiinstaaeev, ike ofb«ePMiti<Mi otf' fidqueo^ mutfl^batfe 
Weft<ongitta% imdimMedktilfttaoompa&ie^ MCli'liio 
iM^f of eattBatio^. ft is -not fi^om'th^ eaqpsit^n^e cif 
t««toin» that <w^ ll^rm omt ^oon^lti«ioii f 1^ ^1; '%i4ff(3k 
tliat experience tells us^ is hof that Ai^'tin^tatMJ^fSil 
which is tjt^e f e^ .ph(?nomenpn (considered^ .hut m^fclj 
tfiat B ,and C^ which cofexist v^ith A; are not the cay«e 
pi X^ hu^ are foreign fn4 su^^erfluoi^s circumstances;^ sinpf 
rtiey h^vebc^cn often ol:|served before^ without -the suc- 
^CWiftn.of X' The arguiperjt^i by yjfhic]^ Mr. Hume 
4ni4eavo\ir8)to sjfst^n^tize thu^ ano|nalyj is Jtruly singular, 
.^hen considered in fielatjpn <p. ^hat very nic&£^epticism^ 
l»nrVJtH9.h his pwn-sysXemis founded. He acl^nowled^es^ 
f^h^t, Xhc ^pfinection of the ideait of tjtie fi;f§j: and second 
^fjQts.qtf.a sequenpe is not haVi^u^ilA aCt(?r paii ^pen^ 
9Kn|^ hut contends, tha^ 1;he connection is (:6i9pirehend7 
cd in ^nother^ jyhich ha^ l^een previously acquired by^ 
liabif^ ^ The difl5culty,'-^he /ojjserves— r* wfll vanish^ 
i£ we consider, that though i^e arc herc^suppos'^ to have 
hsid only pne exppijinjent of fi .^articuUr e5i;<?tj,.y5jt we 
Jtevjj Qiapy paillions-to conxin^e us of this princij)Jk, tlu^ 
Sh fiH^P^i ^ac^d in Jijie riiircfimftflncsSf w'0 0lwcyifrQdi4CP 
tile effects ; and as this principle h^ e^t^abliah.ed itself by 
jH sufficient <:uAtonu ij^ l?estow& ^n evidence ^.i^4^fir|pn^8S 
j«.^ny qpinion, t<>.^jij;^h ijt cap b? app^y'd.^ ; Tfee W- 
jphisBj of this ?r^yin?^i cQnriatft in tt.e differ^p.t jpeau- 
.vig9f ,'«?bi9b m^ bp,,^tj^hei to the phr^/e % o^ccti. 

VVr ..-'.■/; . ..,^ • ft 
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WiMn «e vsisc tim siibstnGes, bdbi^ im 
likied, and a fecuhir product a^cart^ t^ac i$ 
the sfaibe of oor xcund i Do we coaeider the 
ooixture aiad the product, as two loose phenot 
mem, imcamiected, as c(»DpleCe}y, as die ap4' 
pearance of the new chefnkal ^nfastanoe in our 
v^ssdi, and ffae appearaoce of a fiaend, who 
accideoitally Isntersour appartment itt theino« 

It may Bignify the many Hie ttljects^ of which we have 
had customary experience, or it may signify all iiic 
^A^Ui of which ^e have had no ca«to«iary experience* 
In the former ^nse only^ can it b^ said, that we have 
millions of experiments to convince us of the truth of 
the prihdpk asserted; /but in the latter sense only, ca^i 
it be ^ any atd to Mr. Hume. ^ The eiqperience of • 
million sef uences canaot go beyond a millign sequences ^ 
and, though we may know, that A lias been a millioii 
ihnts feUowcd by X, and B by Y, we are not entiried, 
<OB Mr. Heme's own fltr ict ^rinciplee of scepticism* io 
in£er from these dissimilar sequences, that C, of the 
priocity of which we have had no customary ezperiencey 
is the cattflUe «f Z. It surdy wouM be no very^ great 
extension of this coxKession, to suppose, thait A, Pfhidk 
has a million times . preceded X, would, if it exist* 
fd again, 1>e again followed 4)y X ; and, if tlie . legitw 
«iacy of this in&raide be admitted, all the fotte ccf Mi^ 
Hume's scepticism Qn the rddtion of c^use and effect 
js immediately destroyed. 
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me&t ? It is this state of mind alone, whicH 
can be reconciled with Mr. Hume's suppo^^ 
tion.; but it is surely not the state of mind of 
^e chemist. He believes the product to be 
die effect of the mixtxu*e, or, if he have not ab- 
solute assurance, the want of conviction arises 
mhffrom the doubts mhich are suggested by his 
past experience. The accidental changes of 
temperature, the impurity of the substances 
used, the presence of air, or of other foreign 
matters, in the vessel, and the peculiar aiEni- 
ties of the vessel itself, occur to him a^ causes 
which may have modified the result. To these 
he turns his attention. By some possible va- 
riation of these, he believes, that the event 
pzy possibly be different j but, were he cer- 
tain, that all these circumstances would for 
ever be the same, he would have no doubt, 
^t the resulting product also would for ever 
be the same. The exact similarity of all cir- 
cumstances being supposed, his conviction, 
after one experiment^ would be, in ev&ry re- 
spect, as complete, as after a thousand repeti» 
tions. It is not necessary, to be. a practised ext 
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penmentalisty to have felt this confutation o£ 
Mr. Hume's theory. In the common circum* 
stances of life, how often hate we felt a strug- 
gle, between our tendency to conjoin events, 
and the past experience, which shews us that 
they have no necessary connection? Il is ^ 
struggle, like that which we feel with another 
very strong principle of belief, when we ioofc 
through an optical instrument, on a landscape 
that is femiliar to us. The church, and the 
lake, and its hanging wood, appear to us indeed 
to' be near j but we have a stronger convicdon, 
from past eicperience, th^t they are for o£F: 
and we do not hasten, as if he were before us^ 
to meet the friend, whom*>ve see approaching: 
at the very end of our telescope. Did mm 
train of phenomena alone take place in natore^ 
it is probable, that our conviction would be inr 
every case undoubting; but we. learn, from 
varied disappointment, that innumerable trains 
are taking place together, and we feel a want 
of certamty, — biU it is in this only, that we 
arei ignorant, to which of the trainf the partis 
cular phenomenon belongs. . The very know** 
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iaige^ tkat thesfe are s^Aitte tx^$ oi j^k^ 
fiomeaa^ ia itself oae of the str^igeat ppopfri 
that the belief ef causa^n is iatmd(Sia|te. It m 
seldom ihat one sim^e sensation exists ; oitf 
rather^ no sensatitw is entirely -simple. Yari* 
ous objects at the same mcmi^it affect us^ and 
jbrm an ag^egate^ which is, probably, at bo 
other period ex^y the saihe. ]tf, there£;Hre^ 
the Yti^am of anteoedents stud consequents, est- 
tctly simiiar, "were necessary, before any he^ 
ief could arisen it never would atrise ; as»^ if 
thece was no presumption that Ai which otce 
before succeeded X, would, siscceed it again^ 
more than B, or C, whidbi we had itever be-* 
figore obsorvad to succeed X, it would be jm* 
possible, when X, Y, Z, were^ at one moment^ 
producing A, B, C, to determine^ of which 
part of the aggregate the renewed A was thcf 
eonsequencfe. The. analysis asid distrS>utioa 
depatid only on die belief, or presumption^ 
iKfhich followed ihi observation of the first se« 
quence. Without diis, the mixed sequence 
would be as loose as before ^ and hence, the 
very supposition, that custom has smy effect in 
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^A& ddobtti) «rhich\he daqiMieQce of huny jf^iK 
iisi6 :glvi|i toi^ Vi ne^er iiositate^ dn stmpior 

flemi^ belief .& imposs^ole. . Ilhe ^rgetii laf 

IHtleQhshcbof die adnuxtu£baf for£igiEt:bcKfie^ 
Wiidti, 4 airw fipuitis [piesttited to tij^ /aiid we 
isppl^ its to'tfaat orgsR^ tbotigh ate^g^ejf 4$- 
^vod 'gK i^eraid of icustfaniaiy <iQnndct^d»i^ lEiyi 

<if * iFdtraing dny oapimae^ but 'that' nf cdsual >faB^ 
iffttbet, lv^lf&Ydiii9b:^qu{d^ in adodbimg ihfe 

-ffifttSf iis^^^w^^etii^^ 'Wid, ^t bittsrv : llie ^ 

^<?d»e, -'3wto$*^iifellsh«^i4 tfi^/f5agtAit, ^fcfloii^^ weft 

* ^fttof^i smotfe 0^ 4uii ptea^ore is fxd^^ the di^ 

. ft' &> fii 'dia^ di4h done be irbturiio^-thougfe 
^^^fHf&if objttttstbe iarcmml iL r We i^uckra 
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IhtCfW okiy the /flower,: as i£ from hrihe.oibitf 
afose.* 'The boy, who for tfacf .fijfst time catcher 
a bee, and is astonished to' feel its ^tjdg^'dodt 
not vmt for a second and third sfpficatioA 
of the poison, before he teafti to fciar. it in 
&ture. Whether his belief be cofldstent widi 
reason, is not 'the inquiry* It has been already 
admitted, that the similanty^ of future events .ift 
not a conclusbn of. reason^ derived from the 
perceived agiieement. of propositions^ but is Jx 
siilgle unconnected proposition, believed^ not 
fudged, that rises in the mind, inevkably, and 
witii irresistible convicl]bn. Whether thte or 
£dse, the belief is in these CBses ielty and it .is 
fek without even the . possibility. itf.a.pescei^ 
customary conjunction. Would Mr*: JHumr 
himself hav^ considered the f$<i\|en«^'.j^ pv^fft 
Jty:accidettt4lf Hejo\i^nsy that,; •; whQ(i:.a «hSjl 
has fek the sensaticHi of psSn .from towiiiiig * 
the flame of a candle, he wi][I bp cair^ful i^ 
to put his hand iiear any candid :' yet; the childt, 
even tiiough old enou^ *to baVe aoq^uired^w 
accurate knowlec^e of the places; of objecid, 
wd thus to be certm that itis the candlns which 
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k burhmg Kte, shouW, in sudih circumstsmces, 
tbink A6 filare oi remoting his fih^r from 
the flams,, thin of dhakiS^ off" the bandage of 
his foQ^ A^ the quesifioA fe not concenuhg 
the jusmeas of belief, but edhcerning the period 
of its ifeei there k one catee; whibh may be 
cpnsid^red^ a^ almost decisive of it. We often 
see a pihenOmenbn, for the Arst time, without 
having 2ftt^d<ed to th^ paiticul^ circumstances, 
vrhich preceded it. IP it be the experience of 
custom alone, which can give us that belief ei 
conbection^ by which we denominate a change 
an effecty we are, iti this ca^, not meilsly with- 
out a custbmary iseqiience ; we have not even 
a single case of it. Yet there isrno one, who 
does not believe^ the change to be <2;i ^ect, as 
completely a^ if he teid witnessed eirery pre- 
ceding circumstance. On this ofie point he is 
ift no suspeiise^ and wkits^, only to discover 
v}hat object, in the uarif&nn and reguhr ordef 
of succe^siofi, v^as its correlative catefi'.- Mk 
we then to ass^t, thaiattl phenomefia) beforef 
repeated experience df their particula^^ donjdie- 
tions, appear to us eqtrally Ibdse, and^that die 

I 
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supposition of a peculiar connection can in no 
instance arise, till the observed conjuncdon has 
been customary ? Do not all the circumstances 
of our belief rather support the contrary opi- 
nion, that a peculiar connection may be siip- • 
posed, even after a single sequence ; that, as 
imiumerable trains of phenomena are tdking 
place together, and mingling in our observa- 
tion, the primary eflfect of experiience has been^ 
not to increase, but to weaken,\ our belief of 
the connection of events, by presenting to us, 
as a regular train of consequents^ irregular 
portions of different <:o-existing trains; that, 
our expectation of uniformity being thus often 
disappointed, a habit of doubt has arisen, and 
the secoTidary m&uence of experience begins 
to operate, which, by shewing us the custom- 
ary successions of events, though it give us 
not our first notion of the connection of trains, 
of phenomena, informs usy with greater cer« 
tainty/to which, of many co^existing trains, a 
particular phenomenon belongs ; that hence 
the belief of connection, which, according to 
Mr. Hume, should, in every case, depend on. 
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tBe number of observations, and on nothing 
Inore, is more or less etarly, according to the 
nature of the particular phenomena observed, 
as these^ furnish greater oi^ less roc>m for ima- 
gining a ntimber of cdncurring trains, being 
immediate, or almostimmediate, where the new 
sequence is simple, ' aiid of longei: Suspense, 
whiere iiie sequence i^ complex; 
t •> - • . ' • ■ ' * 

If the preceding reasoning be just, the error 
of Mr/ Hume Evidently consists, not in affirm- 
ihg too miich, but ih afErminjg too little : foir^ 
if any isucc^sibn of events can suggest the ex- 
pectatibii of future similaiity, there is surely 
nothing in the frequent recurrence of the suc- 
ce^on^ which can diminish the Expectation. 
jft may riot be greater, after it has been often 
cbnfifmed, but it certainly caimot be less ; and 
the theory is therefore objectionable, only as 
confining j to sequences that Iiiave been often 
obseiVed, a belief, which, originally at least, 
is common to them V9kh other sequences. .Yet, 
by a singular mistake, Mr. Hume has been 
censured by his opponents, as if his a£rnyitic0> 
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had V<eeii tpo larg^ Thus^ it; h^ h^ mm^ 
• tamed^ that th^re ^i^ <;a9q$ oC upifpxni sucoecH 
sioiiy in which th^. belief q( cs^i^i^t^n i^ i^er 
feltj sbpe, from the very coffl[mewemgpt (^ 
our ea&teflce, * dajT ha§ s^cipepd^ 91^ m 
endless r^urn, ^thoiitanjit^uppo^itip^^a^^ 
that night is the cau^e of^ day* But it shpuld 
be remembet'ed^ tbaf. d^y, and ^'g^:.^]^_i|p^ 
ijirords which denote two particidar pfaenotnena, 
but are Mfords inyented. bf. us tp ^^^^, Ippg 
series of phenomena. What yarious app^;' 
ances of nature, from tjie fr^I^e^g pf t\f^, ftrsl^ 
morning beam, to the lajst faji^^pr pf flipeyeny, 
ing sky, changing with^ the. priQgri^sa of the. 
seasons^ and dependent on the aqddents. of 
temperature, aad vapour, and vond^ arle in- 
eluded in eyery day ! These are npt one, t>e-. 
cause the word which expresses then^ is, on? ; 

^ < Tke thutl argument is, that #hat we caA a causey 
tUUply aomethi]gig aiiteqef^nt to^ and alleys €Oi))!f|Md> 
vimk tke effect. — ^^It is sufiScient here tp obs^nrc^ that 
we may learn from it that night is tke cause of day ; and 
d^y fhie jcause of nighl : for no two .things have more 
C9nstantfy followed each, other since the beginning of 
the world.' Reid, on the Intellectuial Powers, Essay vi, 
ehsp • ^» 
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;md it Is the belieVed relation of single events^ 
tiok tHe aH>itnQ7 comSinltlohs oJF language, 
which Mr. Hume professes to explain. If, 
lhere£9re^ tkiere be any ferci in the objection, 
it nius^ be she^» th^t, notwithstanding the 
cu^omary cosjunction, we do not believe the 
relation 6f cliuse and effect to ejpst, between 
ffife suirceis^r^e ^ pdirs blF that niultitude of 

. * The mistake of Dr. Reid ia an instaacc of a ape* 
cies of inaccuracy* perhaps t&'e most common in tho 
present adyaoced period of sciencce, an4 the kast easy 
to be preventedy by ainy rpks, which philosophic critir 
cism can prescribe. The great principle of induction is 
feadily understood, and is of obvious application. To 
point out the absurdity of imagining causes^ whuch np 
observation, npr experiment hai developf^ ia not very 
difficult ; an4 the very imaginaticm of such a pnue, be* 
ing a new circumstance oi^ thought, is felt immediately 
by the mind itself: but the generali2atiqn8 of hnguage 
are made for us by others, and o^r mind receives themt 
without any definite analysis, almost as readily, as it 
receives the simple names of persons and things. The 
separate co^ezisting phenomena, and the separate se« 
quences of a long succession of events, which it has been 
found convenient to comprehend in a single word, are 
thus, from the constant use of that single word, regard* 
jcd by the mind^ almost in the same manner, as if they 
irerp only one phenomenon, or one event. The advant* 
13 H^ 
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events, which we denominate night and ds^y^ 
What then are tjie grejat events inclu4e(| hi 

age of the verbal abbreviatioB is indeed evident ; as a 
process* consisting of many sequences, is thus easily rcf 
membered by us, when a yarjety of nam^s^ expressive 
of the different sequences, would have been altogether 
burthensome to the memory, and would probably have 
J>ecn, in part at least, forgpttqn ; but the abbrjcviation. 
is not on that accpunt less dangeroi^s to our accuracy 
of reasoninj^, by leading us to consider, as commofl to 
all the parts of a long and complicated process, the cir- 
cunlstkntes, which belong only to particular parts of the 
series.- 'The most common form ' of this deception is 
when we ascribe to the prior sequences that ultimate 
result, which belongs only to the last sequence of the 
order : but, even throughout the whole order) it leads 
us, by a similar generalization of what is particular, to 
suppose relations, where there are none, and to neglect 
them, where they arc. There is hence a cause of per- 
petual retardation to the progress of science, 'existing 
in the circumstances of the progress itself ; the vtrf rc- 
^neinents of language, to which it necessarily gives rise, 
seducing us insensibly into an error, of exactly the same 
Idnif as that which is produced more obviously, by the 
rude and scanty observations, with which science be- 
gins. In both* cases, though from very different causes, 
vfc pass frequently from the most striking phenomena, 
to other striking phenomena, without regarding the in- 
.immerable phenomena which intervene ; because these 
ai:e,'in the one case, not observed by us, and, in the 
•r ^ other, 
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those terms ? If we consider them phflosophi* 
cally, they are the series of positions in rela^ 
tion to the sun^ at which the earth arrives, in 

other, form a forgotten or neglected part of that whole, 
ithich our general term expresses. There is scarcely a 
singk controversy, in the history of any one of the de^^ 
partmenti of physics, in which the confusion has not 
in a great measure arisen from some very simple error of 
this kind, by which that which was true, of a part of 
a process, was false, when asserted of the whole pro. 
cess : and indeed we find the contest, to be more usually 
an opposition of errors, than of truth and error ; the 
opponents differing only in the parts of the process, 
which they considered as representing the whole. A 
habit of constant and quick analysis of the general words 
presented to us is in effect, to use the very striking phrase 
ef Lord fiacon, the acquisition by the mind of a new 
drj^an, . The generalizations of language are thus made 
to answer the only useful purposes, for which they were 
devised, that of conciseness, in our own silent reflec- 
tions, and in onr conmiunications to others, and of an 
artificial memory, suggesting to us by association the 
phenomena comprehended in them. To have thus com- 
pletely under our command every term of the daily no- 
menclature which we use, however slightly such a pow«nr 
may be estimated by superficial thinkers, would be in- 
deed to have a dominion of no common kind : for it 
would be to have the mastery of that, which subjects, in 
•ome degree, even the most philosophic understandings, 
apd which enslaves, and fetters with innumevable pre^ 
judices, the less discrinunating multitudes of our race* 
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the course of its dkimal revolutipii ; aad^ ki 
this view, there is surely no one^ who doubts^ 
that the motion of the earth, immediately be^ 
fore sun-rise, is the cause of the position, which 
renders that glorious luminary visible to us« 
If we copsfder the phefiomeaa of aight and day, 
in a more vulgar sense, they include various 
degrees pf darkness and Ught, lyith son^e of 
the duef dianges of appearance in the heavoi- 
ly bodies. Even in this sense, there is no one 
who doubts, that the r^ing of the sun is the 
cause of Jther^ight which fblbws it, and that its 
setting is the cause of the subsequent d^kness. 
Tb^ dar^nj^s s^d ligl^t m^tual^y prQ4u<;e each 
other, they- dp not believe : and, if they did 
be^eve it, theur belief, instead of confirming 
thjB tri^ pf lyijf., HuBije's tbwry, ^ojuld prove 
it to be false ; as it would prave the relation of 
cause and effect to be supposed, where there 
haebeea no customary c<m&ecdoxiu How often, 
during a long and sleepless night, does the sen* 
sation of darkness existj^ without being follow^- 
ed by. the sensation of light!'. W« peroeive the 
gloom J — ^we feel our own ppsition in bed, or 
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seme bodily or mental pom^ vMch preirents re* 
|me {--'-inQumerable thoii^hts arise^ at intervals^ 
in our mind> and with these the perception of 
gloom is occasionally mingled, "without being 
followed by the perception of light. At last 
%ht i9 percav^dy and» as mingled with all our 
occupations and pleasures, is parceiyed innuni- 
erable times during the day> without ha^g, 
for its immediate consequence, the sensation of 
darknsss* Can we then be said, to have an 
umfbrm esqperience of the conjunction of the 
two- seiisations ^ Do they not rather appear to 
foUnw each other loosely and variocisty, Mke 
thiose irregular successions of events, wluch we 
defwaninate accidental ? In the vu-lgar, there^ 
feve, as welt as in the phflsosophic sense of the 
terms, the recurrence of day and n^ht furnishes 
no valid objection ta Mr. Hume's theory. 

* The general conelu^bn, accordingly, tx^ 
which we are ied^ on the fourth proposition, 
is^ that the e^cperience of customary succession 
is not necessary to the belief of future similar- 
ity of sequence f but that^ wheare, from a sup- 
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posed concurrence of separate trains of pheno- 
mena, any doubt is felt, the influence of the 
experience of customary succession is always 
to diminish the doubt. 

The fifth proposition of Mr. Hume's theory 
is of less consequence, as it proceeds on the 
l>elief of the fourth, of the falsehood of which, 
however, it will be additional evidence, if this 
also be found to be false; since it states the 
mode, in which, he maintains, that experience, 
if it be the cause of belief, must be supposed 
to have influence, pie does not maintain, how- 
ever, that, after all, the belief is not insdhctiva', 
but only that certain circumstances are neces- 
sary, before the in^tiliLCtive feeling ari^. When 
two objects have been frequently observed in 
succession^ the mind passes readily from the idea 
of one to the idea of the other : from this ten- 
4^cy to transition f and from the greater vivid* 
ness of the idea thus more readily suggested^ 
there arises a belief of the relation of cause and 
effect between them ; the transition^ in the mind 
it^f^ being the impnession^ from which the 
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as cause and effect^ is derived* Such is the 
sum of Mr» Hume's professed solution, as 
given by him in his fifth* sgid seventh sections, 
a solution, which, when examined narrowly, 
appears too s^bsurd to have satisfied even its 
author, and which strikes us with double aiBtpn- 
ishment, when yre ccmsider, that its author wa$ 
Mr. Hume. That it has been even for a mo- 
ment received by others, can be accounted for, 
only from the shelter, wliich the errors , of 
thought have received frQm.tl\e confusion of 
the statement : for, though undoubtedly his is 
not 2^ name, of which any philosopher can 
speak lightly, and though I feel all the rever* 
ence,. which i^ due to his general acuteness, 
and to the wgndei^l talents which, in many 
respects, he possessed, 1 must confess, that the, 
essays, in which, after having given his scep« 
tical doubts, he proceeds to explain the origin 
of our belief of causation, are, in the impartial 
estimate which I should form of that part of 
the theory considered alone, to be ranked with 
pur least perfect specimens of metaphysicd 
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and hyj^otli^sis, which \& at VaHdhce i)ddi al- 
fitofit t^tff hit ; stftd, if it att^ tteie ifr^ itoa- 
ghie^ ^at We ha:v^ discbvetbd the icutefnes^ 
li^ch befert delfghted ii§, ill dig Sceptical part 
df die theory, if is bttly ih ithe fepetlridns of 
fliose very dcmbts, which if^ dccaaofially 
^prinkl^d onr the les^ ih^eriioii^ atteihptfo 
solve thtiA. 

Before the fifth proposition can be siiM* 
ciently understood, it will be necessary td ex? 
amine another more generat doctrine, which 
iMr. Hunfe has mhigled with it, — ^ Ifhe ^- 
ference between fictiori and teliei^,^ he say^, 
^' lies in some sentiment or feeling, which is 
annexed to^ the fatter, not td the former ; andf 
Be then, ^th sonie labbdr of restsomrig, de- 
monstrates, that the sentiment thus anneted 
to belief, and; constituting bdief, is^ — be^ef^ 
Belief itiself dist&gui^hes belief frpm fiction ; 
or, in dther words, fiction is not belief. l?his 
i^ certaittly just J bUf would it' riof h^ve been 
b^tt^» af 0|it:e fo own, tHat the fbdihgs of 
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r«Kty ap4 fii^tUm sire by th^ v«y umil^ i&i 

l^opf 9;^usl; be 9% a ;n?p^Wi9n of ih^ 4^]^ 
^q^? Belief he,^ft?i;wa^d^d^^ to 1>Q ^np^ 
tbiflg but a> nioj;^ ^Vf^d'si Ifyflljk fpi;cibl9>:$n»y 
$tes>fjy^ cQ»j|e|itiQn <rf a«^ <jbJ3<?t tbap vh»t the 
ua^giWtipiiialpne ifi,ev^. ^^^, attja©.'* Tbjs 

* H« add» :— ^ Thi« varfcty of termSy which mayr 
»B^3^.«9 Ol^pkiboophifiak ]&iat€nd«dUM(l]Maexpt>e8»^lli«t 
set cf the min4» ^liicKrenclcriMtaljti^ or.wh^ is-.t^lieii 
for such, more present to u.8 thsMi.fictionfs.cfiuses them 
%a weigh more in the thought^ and gif es them a superior 
influ^iic^ <y9^thc.pa3siaD* apdiimaginatioiii Piovided we 
a^^e aboiit ttie^thingt h^ i^ Re^w^tp,di8f||at^, abb«$ 
the terms* The imagination h&s the command orer all 
iU ideas, and can join and mix and vary them, in all the 
lv;ayA il<>s^b^^ Il.ni^y .OMKreivcfictkiottS ohjectsr wid^ 
all th? circum8tan<petf of pjace.aj94 tkaef It miay s^thi^a^ 
ih a manner before our eyes, m their true colours, ju^ as 
the^.night^hareeaistedb Butt v it is impossiMe^ that 
tlviji fyca}tj. c^. imagii^tiqs^ cafi jcyf r^of^ iUfflf^ zock faC9 
liefy it is evident, that belief consists not in the peculiar 
nature or oi^der of .i4eas, hu%iifi thi^i^an^i^r.of ^thigii; con* 
ception, and in. their fceUng t^ thci mind** • Thji^.is pvtjy^ 
an exapnple of^ reasoning in a^ci]i;c}^^a|^ u^Q^^C^tf.sbe;^;. 
what it is, which renders reaUjties more.pi:esqQt(to.jDS thaa 
fictions^ U oitunui htobe impotMk^ thai the im9g^al;io^ 

can 
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iiiiagination is sometimes able to attain v^hzU 
tver qualities are Essential to belief, the phe-^ 
nomena of reverief and of dreaming sufficient* 
ly shew. But^ omitting this smaller error of 
definition^ can we acquiesce in a statement of 
the essentials of belief^ which has reference 
only to a angle class of realities ? Mr. Hume's 
doctrine is parfectly just, when it does not ex- 
tend beyond the present moment, but is con- 
fined to the objects which tee beUeve to be ac-a^ 
tually present to our senses : for, when sensa- 
tions and ideas of imagination occur togetl^er^ 
we ^ascribe external and independent reality ^ 
only to the more vivid of the two j and in every 
case, except impassioned reverie^ sensations! 
' are the more vivid. But beBef of ifeility is 
not confined to the objects, that are consider- 
ed by us, as actually present ; and, in all other 
cases of belief, it is the effect of reasoning, or. 

can ever, of itself, reach belief, and is partly a centra- 
diction to itself, as it supposes, that imagination can set 
objects before us m their true colours yjiut as they might haw 
existed^ and yet supposes fictions to differ from realities, 
in being less vivij- 
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of former conviction, or of testimony, not of 
any peculiar quality of the present ideas. 
That it implies a peculiar ^ manner of concep* 
tion/ and * feeling to the mind/ must be ad- 
mitted : for belief is certainly not the same 
feeling as disbelief. But Mr. Hume, though 
he occasionally overshadow his subject, with 
the pomp of such words of sounds that signi- 
fy nothing, must, if his theory have any con- 
i^tency, confine it to the peculiar steadiness 
and liveliness of certain conceptions, compared 
with others. The sole question, therefore, is, 
whether, in every case of belief, our concqn 
tions of objects, as real, be more * vivid, live- 
ly, forcible, firm, steady,' than when we con- 
ceive them, as feigned. When we believe, 
after having almost forgotten his exploits^ 
without being informed of a single feature of 
his face, or knowing even whether he was tall 
or short, that Arminius, the assertor of the 
liberty of Germany, existed ; and, when we , 
acknowledge, as wholly feigned, the existence 
of the heroine of a fashioi^ble novel, of whose 
exact stature, and proportions, and graces, and 
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dmipies^ and \ip|iit)siisss of teetb, said; hsigtuslw 
ing l^eoBss of eyeB, a bi^fiaint porcrakfirers: 
ghrea us,, and whose nuMffis&l a)dir(efii;ui^j^ tir^ 
are able, ta detail^ in: the rery sutcessdoft: ixii 
vfaich dieir author has Bepre$ented thentj»*^ 
vhen the conviction is so different, is it nofi 
from our knowledge c^ the different species oS 
tvritmg^ that! our judgment is fanned ? Or is* 
k ar/jttfiter dseory of onr sentiment in- totli^ 
cases,, that ve believe, and disbelieve, be<!atfse^ 
cum conception. o£ the modem heroine i^ 
I(sas lively,.than that of the ancient hero? Have 
ve a less firm, conception of Othello, dian oS 
the humble soldiens who fought i^ the battle* 
©f Agincourr ; and, when the conquerbr of^ 
that giesr day is represented m^ our theatres^ 
19 the mimic king, car his seal protDtypiSy more: 
steadily, before us ?: How many are th^e, \t^Oy 
duiing a long life s^pent in su foreign country^ 
have lost,, in their pi^tores: c^^ rj^membMEncd,- 
ahnost every tace of thefnends :of>theb>yoatb! 
Yet the femt:<:onception$' that^arfee are destf t6. 
them still, not as fictions^ but as realities ; wd- 
it is not from any fading of memoi7 that they 
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tremble^ wliea thef fear, that the£ri^d$^ ^or 
whom they are anxious, exist do more. The 
mformadon,' in such circumstances, of the 2,0 
tual death of any one, and the sad belief, with 
which it is accompanied, do not destroy, nor 
impair, a sfaigle remembrance, but brighten 
many iading images, and recal others which 
were lost, and seem to restore the full idea of 
the person^ in the certainty that he is himself 
no longer in existence. The remark may be 
extended to all our passions. Desire implies 
the present non-existence of the good which is 
its object : but it surely impliesr peculiar vivid^ 
ness ^f the idea of the unexisting good ; and 
he who &ik in his endeavour to realize if, 
whatever the object may be, has, in the regret 
and mortification,' which follow the faulure^ as 
ibted a c<mcepdon of the object, as, if his am- 
bitipn had been fully gratified. Evm in those 
cases, in which we have no personal concern^ 
and are led along in passive ^mpathy, our he^ 
lief has tto Connection with distinctoess or in-^ 
distinctness of imaginaticMu The very wild* 
ness and wonderfulness of romance, as they 
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eodcite peculiar efinAtion, are indeed a caiifleDOt 
of less but of more lively concepdoU ; and; 
when we are interested in otir knigbc^ the tower 
and the giiht ri3e1;>.dfQre us in stronger colours^ 
than the host and His Snn on a modem Mgb« 
way. How very readily^ on the* testimc^y of 
a friend of known veracity, do we assent to 
the truth of circumstances, which are so oly- 
scurely present to our mind, that we can sc^ce- 
ly be said to conceive them : and, without a 
faith of this kind^ how very limited would be 
our knowledge ; since, it must be confined to 
the objects, which have come under our own 
senses^ excluding all that infinity of objects, 
tirhich is distant from us, either in plaee or 
time! Greece, and Italy, and Pharsalia, and 
its rival chie6, and even' the heroes of oui; own 
timet ithom we haVe never had an q>po«unity 
of seoiilg, aild the greater part of the very 
island m tvhich we live, have but' a Mnt and 
shadowy ^tistence in our thought. £ven the 
strongest of ^1 belief, that which is accom« 
panied with 5:<»Qvict}(Hl of the absurdity of any 
opposite propQi^i), k CQAversant ia abstrac- 
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Whdid tli^j^e^ th^t cak i^^adily picture to him- 
self a polygon of a thousand sides ? We un- 
derstand, indeed, what is tneant by mathema- 
tical liaes and sudaceSi or we could not uii^ 
derstahd the prbjiertieb of mathematical Knes 
and ' surfaces ; but the generalizations them- 
selves ftre so Uttlevivid^ that their existence^ as 
different from particular ideas, seems now to 
be deoifid by the greater number of philo- 
sophers ; thdUgh undoubtedly, if we had on- 
ly * particular ideas, we never could under- 

'* ^ Much of the ridicule which has beea thrown on 
the defenders o£ gfner4 ideaia/ as I have eJa^wbeN Fe>» 
nuurked, ' has been occaaiooed by the improj^er use of 
the indefinite art kde. To say^ that we haye a geaerftl 
ijdea of ^irUt^kf wbic^his n^t equibu^ruli isoftcele^ n^r 
8fade|iejr is indeed absurd) for 4 triofigk must be pMi» 
cular» and) consequently^ of one of these specie^ \ and 
we cannot have a» g.encral idea of a particubr ^xistf^ltpe^ 
j^t we ^may^. notwithstandingy have agenesal i4ta ^t 
the nature of triangles ; gr^ in other ^ords, their com*; 
man properties xnay be .objects of thought, without any 
reference to their parpqular defrBes*'^OB8EftvjirTt0Ms 

QM ;TH&,.Z00NQMIA. OF EaASMITS Jt)4BiWlN| M* D»V 
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$(andj» ^ as to deny or assent to any tmiversal^ 
proposition. The varia pluma^ and tl)e&ft- 

As the exisUnce •{ genera! ideas^ with the complete 
conTictibn attached in mathematics to etery demonstmtion 
of their properties, is one of the strongest objections to 
Mr. Hume's theory of belief, may I be permitted, to 
txtend the quotation still farther ? I use the opportuni- 
ty, thd more readily, because I quote from a work,' 
which is not professedly written off the aubject of ge- 
neral ideas, and because the nominalism, which excludes 
them, is the most prevalent heresy of modem metaphy- 
sics. Not content with denyiffg that sepaiate external' 
essence of general inutgesy which was once absurdly sup- 
posed, it denies even the intellectual conceptions them- 
selves, as affections of mind existing independently of 
the words which express them. Yet general terms, as- 
suredly, are not insignificant : and, if they be sigsificant, 
the implied relation in each cannot be supposed to de- 
pend on the word, but the word must have been invent-* 
ed, to express the implied relation. It is indeed assert* 
ed, that, in mathematics, the proposition becomes ge- 
iieral,,not because any term in the demonstration is itself 
understood generally, but because nothing is expressed 
ill the demonstration, which is limited to one particular 
diagram ; that, -although the idea, for example, which 
we have in view, in our demonstration of the projper- 
ties of triangles, be that of an isosceles rectangular tri* 
-angle, the ^ides of which are of a determinate lengthy 
^e are, notwithstanding, certain that the demonstration 
extends to triangles of every species and magnitude, be^ 

cause 
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clique coUaia membra^ which Horace supposes 
lo be presented to us by a painter, are as much 

csnae tkere k no aHusibn in it, to that puticnlar tpecieSt 
wfaidi done is the object of oar conception. On this 
kypotliesis^ < it will be admitted, thjit the right angle, 
and the equaiity of two of the- tides, and the deter* 
minate length of the whole, are not expressed in tin 
words of the demonstration; but words are of:conse« 
qvence, only at they tnggett ideas, and theadeas^ sug* 
gvsted by thie demonstration, are the same, as if these 
particular rdationt of the triangle had been mentioned* 
at every step. It is not said, that the thre^ angles are 
equal to two right angles, because one of them is a right 
angle, or because the sides, which comprehend th^t 
angle, 'are of the same length ; but it is proved,- that 
the three angles of the triangle; wluefa has one of 'its 
angles a right angles and the sides, which comprehend 
that angle, of equal length, are together equal to two 
right angles. This particular demonstration is appli- 
cable only to triangles, of one panicular form. I can- 
not infer from it the existence of the same property, ii| 
figures, essentially different: for, unless we admit the 
existence of general ide^s, an equilateral triangle dtflers 
as ftiuch from a scalene rectangular triangle, as from a 
Square. ' In both' cases, thA-e is' no medium of compari- 
son. To say, that the tWb triangles agfci, in laving 
three sides, and three angles, is to say, that' tlier(^ are 
general ideas of ttdes, tind angfes : ibr^ if th^ be par* 
ticiilari^ed^ and if by the words M&r, and imgksf be 
mdint eqsd rides, and eqiial anglc% it is evident, that 
K 3 ' tJie 
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i^ object Qf fiat 4«ibi^^^ /bth^vrnwevgrbai 
descriptic^ w ii thoy }»&^ ^Otuftlly iqpicted 

the tvn trlan^t, do not 9i^» in tl» diglijtei(t ^eum^ 
tlitoce.' » Adniilslmgt therofdre,* tll^ I xw fmiiiciido « 
general p^spoaitiQiiy thi oonccptian.of niik^U'WiiiqvM^ 
0d)le» I danlbe gertakiy that tbo tborce nigl^ oS'tyiorf 
teiangle nn tpgether ettus^ to: two right ft9^a» only 
wlwo il has bete demcdistntcd ftf tiriebgks* tif f^rciy 
vtMriety of %ore ; and» bcfiare thb ^aii be 4<iM» , IiimM 
haveit in my power to liBij(fpaoe»«aA cliapui.tdo^ii iumr^ 
l^iaatioii* 



. * T|iK gewmJilF ^ ^ i4c» cppaits^ ^w^pij^iig to 
^)L^j^Ui *^gg*8^i»diffiircntly ^ nw^Uimile x?f other 
i4e4s. " An idea, which o:w»d«r^ ip i^?lf is pin;i« 
f*. qihir, hecpfn^ gencralt kj ^ci»g »adfl ta xqjT^^oi^ 
^ or stfw4 for <?ff *'^ farticnl^r iiw ?f tififymjbrt^ 
<< T9 ii^c; thi? pJ^if bf ^ e*iiPHPl^ stipposc a ge^»^ 
« ^^leti^ijw W 4?moj^8tratiiig rtw? mi^ii^f of cuttwiig ^ 
l<Jifif in^wo ^qual part*. ,IJf draws^ for iufUpccj, ^ 
« black Jin^t of anjnch .ia.lcpgth, this wl^j^h in itself 
« is .a particular Jim;, i9 t^cvcrthdcfis with rt^prd tp itf 
f< aignificai^Qa gewcra^t ftiw^ aa H i« ther? i^^4> it -^rc- 
^,« prcfci\ts all p?uticulix Ijncs whatwcycr^ ^ t^h^t;, what 
I* i$ de];aon^trat04 of i(» ia ck;ii;oQ&trafe4 of ^ Hne^* or» 
1' in orthfT word8> of a l^n^ , ip a?°f^"'lr - A^?« ^at 
5V particular Un<e hccon^es fjpJ^^x^ by . being ; ipadc 9 
ff ,aigii| so ijhf naxD^ litUf wbi^h takeq: ab^plutcj^-i^ par 
t« iticular, hy hciag a tigp. )& j;f^^ S^^^u Af^^^fth^ 
^^ foTWT pypes i»» f encwlity». pq* to iti i>ew^ tha pigo 
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V«^ iid» .ia'Uif litelits^ colours of ait* ' la 
<f9r ^ttc^Ktoo/ »y9'Mt. 'HxaAet *■ v«i est 

^< of an abstract or general line, but of all particular 
^ Hglit lines 1^ naypoe^bly- cmist ; 8q the ktter mu«t 
f« Ac tbtmi^t to 4«|riye. i»f ffwality fvQp^ thj^ .same 
f' cause^ Qamcly, the various particular lines which it 
*< indifferently denotes/** This statement evidently 
t4k«8 for gimiifeed die e«iit€itte of geaeml idtie i 4€ff, 
|vai}eii th^t bc.^d^te4^.fr)i^.i9.|n69i|t bythf linut^ 
tipii. of the 8ig;n to. ideas, of the fanu/ort; since, ac* 
Cording to his own principle j it is the application of the 
iigniloDc^ which tbiiidtikai .the tort ^ V/rcatttbthave 
a CQo^eptyoA of the cirouxn^aaces of TeswnbJUpccs^ for 
that would be an abstract gei\eral i4ea ; so that, in ar^ 
raitg^ment, the naturalist shduld study terms, rather 
tbaa qiialidtd, aad comUct bodka,. eitpjhdssed by 4fl>il«r 
souod, fm4 prubogmphy* 9a s^c^swJIf bc^opgipg %o, t^e 
same class. !■ the instance adduced, unless we can con- 
aider the evenness, between extreme paints, without re- 
gard to length, or shortness, it is impossible that line 
•hottldJievcr becoHM generab evim in BMiop BMieley'^ 
*eas^£ datr oonstdmied «beoUictlf, -an ifioh 4s edseniaaUy 

dnmrBinstttdgHt'ttiM^ aa'ilM^iir.UAgtftyi^msitf/^h aft 
fUVch'Veaioii^ Mpt<0<eint 44:ircl^ ai atiother |traiglht'4ine, 
ji:yatdr<m lengthy imleBi;lie«1t«ive'dtti'tb<tMktidea-o>f4bc 

fiifkkklt^^iUki ^afiefM^ vrlfthdttt ao^ng^ikfratfon 
«r that ^Mi«l fs^t^^sennttkii, H to tarke '4br granted 
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join the head of a man to the body of a horse; 
j>ut it k not i&i our i)ower to befiere that such 
an animal has ever really existed/ Thai; we 
have, not the poweryis true; but it is not equal* 
ly true, that our conception is less Kvely. We 
lecture * Bottom, the weaver, as readily, after 
his transmmation of head, as before it ; though 
we may not be enamoured of hini, after his 
metamorphosis, like the fairy Queen. The 
Centaurs of the andentdEallde zpp^Bx hidcae lis 
as disdnctiy, in the combat, as the Lapitha^, 
who are opposed to them/ There are few, m- 
deed, wiio have not a more accurate idea bf 
the body of a horse with the hejid of a man, 
than pf a hippopotamus? Q^ ^ o^ra^^outjang ; 

the tmlkiof tlM opioiiMit agtmtt which the inatiace is 
fidduccd* f>^tn if A hAc were suppoted to be readered 
X^!uefti$ by f ngcf t|jny imiSSkrtoAj TtrioiM fnagnbuSea, 
jtbe pp^«r of fuggestitfgmn^t be.allonred to be cBffwent 
Sjnm the ^nggeitioD it»c)f. The idea of pkioAt augi* 
^Med> U J(«|i^)r9iMrti€ubr> lirhether w« ^XhJkiWffisnjp 
HM iht.m^ AJK9 m^t also hutenuggMcd'difinml 
:iii»giiitwle»i i^nd gfsn^ral dcmonstF^tion wiIL.(b«$ h^iah 
ppf»iUc» <^ eh^r hypQthesiai.* Qs^it^ir^Tipvit A^ 
ftH2. 

f Midsummpf^ iNightV I>i«ft»« 
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mi. easf wovld it be to acquire a perfect know^ 
ieidge of .botany, if of every exotic, whose name 
^ddc^stcaoice we have learned,; we ha4 already 
a more distinct conception, than of a tree, ex- 
actly similar in . the shape of its parts to. the 
;^ or the elm before our door, butiwith.a 
trunk of gold, and branches and teayes of 
silyen By various nations, various objects are 
Jbelieved to exist i — ^in the multitude of beings^ 
^ere is o^e alone, whose existence is an ob- 
ject of unive^ belief ;-^it is that great, buif 
in9Qmprehensible 3eing, on whom, even in 
our adora^on of his goodness, we almost 

tremble to fyi our imagina.tiopt 

, ,. . . -, 

Belie?, then, arising often from testimony, 
in eventfwliich -w^ have never had an oppor- 
J^upity Qjf wittiessing, or from the feint memory 
of former conviction^ or from the calm results 
pjF ab^jract .reasoning, is- sajcngthmg dif«:^9t 
j^om a vjvid and firm conception of an pt^ect* 

-.«■•.•■•.• ' . i • 

From his theory of belief, Mr. Hume de* 

duces '^ t(^^ry of probat)iBty, wjijwih i^.hfll^P 
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t&d^^dytKit on tb^ sbdtrsKTt kndixled^i^ 
the great^ .number ctf chances, but -^n ibt 
^iipsme'^et of ^ach' ^hanc^, in bi%ht^zdi]^ 
txmaep^n. He supposesr, <^at^ Where- dia 
iai]in)6er of chances is greatei^ on one cMe^ the 
tamd'is <^i$edin<H:^ freftuefntij'to* one iefc^^ 
tiian to ks opporite. * This cohcu^ence of 
^hese s^e^ views cm: gfitnpses iih^dnts tfee 
idea more strongly on the ima^ftild^n ; givei 
ft^siq^erior force and vigour; rcn*6r« its in* 
fltiente Ob the passfohs inA ^Sects^^ mori 
tten^e ; ahd^ In a word, begets that reKante 
hir security, which constitutels the .nature of 
belief and opinion;* What theorem would 
not suffer from such a corollary! When, ab- 
stractly, we' prefer five diaiices to brief, what 
ife the idea to wfrich^the mind is ftve times car- 
Vied ? If it he imity, ' out choice should be re- 
^e^rsed.^' When we ccmsidcp a thousand chances 
^ feaVkig greater probability of success thaii 
wrik'huhdredahdttiri^-niire, is'the ihitid car- 
ried* one thoitsand nine hundred and ninety- 

* In his Treatise of Humaii Nature, Mr- Hume ep- 
•dfa tb m ytcr account for itir pccfcrtncc, in siith Uk^, 

by 
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nfne tuwes to ,tbe differaw i4e3^ ? The com- 
IMtiiwO' wd Jh^ pi^ferepc0 are the worK pf ? 

1)7 tb$ ip^ii^ce of^emral rtd$^ < We have a paraleU ia- 
Btance/ bn ob^frY^a, * in, the aff^tions. 'Tis evident^ 
ihatwh€P.»?l^9l>ject prQ^uq^S ?|iy passion in us, which 
y?ri^9 accpr4ii)g; tP t^^C differ^ijt quantity of the object ; 
I 8fty» 'tift :«Ti4cB|, t^t thc/pa^on, properly speakinp^, 
18 not a fipfU m^pQXi^ but a. compounded one, of a grc^t 
puipb^r pf we^^r.passioqs^ 4cnVd from 9. view of each 
part of the o^^y For otherwisi^ ^twere impossible the 
passion )8hQu|d.Jncrew by* the ini;r?^se of the#e paffts', 
^hus a ^^^f who 4csir<s a thousand pound, has in re- 
^ity a thousand or ixipr^ desires^ which uniting together^ 
8^e9| .tQ,m^ke oiiiy.oqe paf$io.n; tho' the composition 
evidently betrays itself upon ^yery alteration of the ob» 
ject, by the preference he gives to the larger number, if 
8\iperipr only by an unite^ Yet npthing can be more 
ccrtfijn, than that so ijnall »^ difFerettce wou'd not be 
discernible in the passions, npr cou^d render theiu di- 
stinguishable from each other. The differepce, there- 
fore, of ojfr ^nduct in pr^ferpng the greater, depends 
not upon, our passions,, but upon custom, suad general 
fuUs We have. found. in a. multitude of instances^ that 
the augmenting the numbera of .^ny sum augments the 
passion, wli^n the n^imbers ^e precipe and the difference 
sensible. Th^, mind , can perceive from it^ immediate 
feeUnf^ that three ^guifieas^p a greyer passioii 

than twp J kndi^i/ it transfers, to larger numbers, because 
of the resemblance ; and by a gei^eral fule assigns to a 
tfepiisapi guineas, a^ft^^^^ th^ to.nii^ hun^ 

Sped 
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moment. The feeling of probability^ on the 
hypotheds assumed, would be susceptible df 

drtd and nincty-ainc* Vol. i, p. 248. The very cir- 
cnmstahccy which Mn Hume thus adduces in illustration^ 
is itself a most erroneous hypothesis. When we desire 
a thousand pounds, we have not a thousand separate 
desires, but one desh^ of that which wiD obtain us many 
objects of our wants, the composition being not in the 
inere pounds, but in the wants, which si large sum of 
money will gratify. It might be ^id, with equal trudi^ 
that we have twenty thousand desires, or two hundred ' 
«nd forty thousand desired, or nine hundred and sixty 
thousand desires, because there ar^ so many shilling^ 
pence and farthings In a thousand pounds ; and thatf 
the exchangable value of the whole sum remaining the 
tame, the desire of it would be converted immediately 
into a different affection of mmd, by a minuter divisk>n 
of our coinage. The truth is, that the desire o£ a thou- 
sand pounds, and the desire of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine poHinds, in*dne who is in ho direct want of a particu- 
lar sum, are, considered absolutely as simple affiections of 
the mind, exactly the same passion, being nothing more^ 
than 'the desire of that which will give him a grreat deal 
of accommodation. To those, who, for any particular 
purpose, Ve in want pf a tboiuand pounds ^ the desire of 
tnm tundre^ an J ntneiy-nine founds would be different ; 
because it would be compounded with the painftil fe4- 
ing of inadequacy. In like manner, when both suma 
are offered together, to oiir choice, or to our imagina* 
^on, the two desires are hot the same ; because ^ ge* 

«errf 
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perpetual increase, though it were.knowix, that 
all the external circumstances of the compari- 

iienl dedre of the power of accommodbitioay which is all 
that 18 felt, when each sum is considered aitoliOtiyf is, in 
the lY&fftwconsideratioDt compounded with the idea of 
greater and lets power. The only general rukf which is 
at all concerned^ is the very obvious and simple one, that 
oigood we prefer more to less, and of evil less to more. 
It is enough, for our preference, in any comparison, to 
know, that the objects are good, and that in one case 
the good is greater ; and it might be said, with as much 
truth, that we have a stronger passion for three guineas 
than for two, because we have a stronger passion for a 
thousand guineas than for nine hundred and ninety-nine, 
as that the passion is stronger, for the greater of these 
two sums, because it is stronger for three guineas than 
for two. It is, in the very nature of human passion, im- 
possible for the mind to know, that a thousand guineas 
will procure as much good, as nine hundred and ninety- 
nine, and will also procure more, withqut the immediate 
preference of the greater sum« The difference oi thru 
and two is indeed an earlier piece of arithmetic, in the 
tame manner as the letter A is usually taught before the ' 
letter X i but we never think of saying, that we transfer 
to X our knowledge of A, or that in the knowledge of 
A there is any other difference, than that of arbitrary 
priority. The simple preference of mflre to lets good^ 
whatever the good may be, is surely a circumstance that 
is easily conceivable ; and, if it be not easy to be conceiv- 
ed, it cannot be said of the cxplaaation which Mr. Hume 

has 
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n remained the saitie. By frecpseiidy siig» 
gesting one idea mthout even atteikipdng io^ 

htogiv^oiy thattt iU» rcmkred llie prefer^cfe^iill more 

f But, though it be conceded to him, that his doctrine 
of the opposition of desires is just, and that it has the 
analogy, which he affirms, to the calculation of chances, 
there still remains the strongest of all objections to his 
theory of our belief of probability, in the particular case 
supposed, that it leaves the very.diiSculty, which it pro- 
fesses to remove. In those cases, in which the number 
of chances is on each side very great, it is confessed by 
him, that the idea of the object, to which we assign the 
greater probability, is not brightened by that concurrence 
oTgUmpsesy which is the asserted caiJse of the brightness, 
in cases, in which the number of chances is on each side 
less. In the two comparisons, as far as we can depend 
on consciousness, there is no difference j the assent be- 
ing equally immediate, and of the same kind, when we 
prefer a thousanj ch^nccB to Jive hundred^ and two to one* 
But, even though it be adinitted, that our consciousness 
deceives us in this apparent similarity, it is still neces- 
sary, that some circumstauce be pointed gut, as supply- 
ing, in the greater comparison,, the place of those re- 
peated glimpses, to which, in the less, so much influence; 
is ascribed. The supposed general rult is nothing more 
than the remembered brightness of past conceptions.: 
but the brightness of^ one idea is hot the brightness of 
another idea. The greater number of gtimpsesy In one 

comparison, 
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remove any of the drcmustanccs in ivhich it h 
opposed by another idea, we m^hi reverse die 

comparison, may haye rendered our conception of olie 
object more vivid than of another : but it cannot transfer 
this effect to disiimihi' obj^ts, exiting in a aituation a]« 
together dissimikr. If the effect be transferable, it maj 
be communicated as much to the object which has nine 
hundred aiid ninety-nine, as to that which has a thou- 
sand ehsi&eds. The only supposabk reason,- that It 
should not, is, that the latter number is the greater of 
the two. But, if the mere circumstance of greater num- 
ber be 6\ifflcient to ac<!dunt for the difference, it may as 
readily account for the preference of iif*a chances to 
two, in the original comparison supposed. In every 
calcidation of probabilities, there Is indeed nothing 
ftldre, than the siitiple pi-eference of more td less. The 
tery supposition of mere dianees rn^Ga greater proba« 
bility, and implies it, without any relation to the vivid« 
ms8 of the ideas oon^arcd, and even where the grr«ter 
vividnels of. ideas is on the opposite side ; as in auiny of 
those ctilculations of moral chances, in which our wishei 
are on 09t aide» and our belief on the others 

At best, Mr. Hume's theory of probability serve* 
but to render very complicated what is in itself very 
simple. The supposition of the influence oi general rules 
involves also the inconsistency of supposing the feeling 
of probability to be something different from the com- 
parative vividness of an idea ; though it be defined to 
be nothing more. It is not merely, when they are op- 
posed 
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belief of the most accurate calculator. . fx^: 
pectatton would soon be converted into cer« 
tsunty, and despair itself would be lost in the 
continual contemplation and desire of that inU 
probable good which is its object. 

The general doctrine of belief is introduced 
by Mr. Hume, to illustrate the particular in-> 
stance of causation. Aft^ two objects have 
been observed by us often to succeed each 
other, he supposes^ that there is an easy tran^ 
sition of the mind, from one to the other ; and 
that, in all such cases of easy transition to an 
object, ^ the mind reaches a steadier and 

posed to each other» in the chances of a result, that ob« 
jects are comparattvelf viTid. They are infinitely van* 
ousy in innumerable other respects : and therefore, if 
probabih'ty be nothing but greater yividness, it may be 
supposed to be influenced as much by the remembered 
liveliness of the whiter or warmer of two objects, as by. 
the remembered Uveliness of any other idea, which had 
been before accompanied with the feeling of probability* 
it is only from chances to chances, however, that the 
transferred brightness is supposed ; and the very sup* 
position is thus a tacit, avowal, that probability is not 
the mere comparative vividness of an idea* 
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i§trt)hgef conception (tf it, thin what otherwise 

It would havfe been able to attdn/ If the pre- 

teding theory of belief were tf ue, It is obvious, 

ihat, admitting the fact a^ stated, we should 

iiideed believe the second object to have real 

existence, but we should believe no more j as 

the only e^ect of the transition' is to give us 

that stronger and ^eacfier conception, on which 

belief of reality is supposed to depend. But 

the fkct, kis Stated by Mr. Hume, has no mean- 

iiig : for how, by transition, can the mind at- 

tain a steadier and stronger conception of an 

object, than it otherwise would have been able 

to Attain^ when the idea of an object, to use 

his own sense of that term, can be attained, ih 

no other way^ than by sufch a tt-ansitibn a^ that 

descritied j and impressions are allowed to bb 

Stronger than ideas^ hotvevei* vivid ! There is, 

therefore, no possible ground of comparison. 

If it be not absurd- to talk of* laws of assoda;- 

NJ Thje'caseVoftranwtion, or asaociation of ideasy are 
hf Mr* iftume divided into three classes, as they are re;-' 
ferable toS-estmhiancef contiguity in time and place, and 
^eause and effect. It is not a little singular, that he who thus 

I, JEormi 
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tion, ideas do not rise by chance ; every idea^ 
therefore^ if it rise at all, must rise according 
to those very principles of association, which 
allj it is contended, have the power of render- 
ing our ideas more vivid than they would have 
been, or, in other words, more vivid than non- 
entities. But,, even though we were to admit 
the existence of imsuggested ideas, with which 
suggested ideas might be compared, as of more 
strong and steady conception, Mn Hume's 
proposition would be scarcely less nugatory, 
and would be equally inconsistent with the 
other parts of his doctrine. Instead of an or- 
der of associations of causes and effects, all 
associations would be accompanied with the 
belief of causation ; because all would * carry 

forms a separate class of causes andefictSf should, in the 
next section, a^ttempt to shew, that they are only uni- 
form conitguiiy. It may be said, indeed, that the third 
class has reference to contiguity, not as casual and past, 
but ^s invariable and future, in accordance with the in- 
stinctive belief of causation. But it is only the past con- 
tiguity of <:auses and effects which can have formed as* 
sociations in our mind : and the class is therefore super- 
fluous $ as every case of it would still be implied in the 
second. 
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the mind' to the conception of the correlativej 
and therefore fix it in the conception, with 
greater steadiness and strength. The sight of 
k person who resembles our friend, the sight 
of the- place at which we parted from our 
friend; the sight of the book which our friend 
wrote, or of the landscape wliich he painted, 
all agree in this respect^ that they suggest to 
tts immediately the idea of our friend. If; 
therefore, the suggestion, and consequent vivid- 
ness of tbd suggested idea, be all, by which an 
tiniform sequence produces in us the belief of 
jrausation^ we should, believe the relation of* 

1 * . Itt the Treatise of Human Nature, there is an at- 
ieflipt to obTiate the force of this objection, by reason*^ 
tngs^ wliich are one continued /f/i/f^^mf^tiyassuming, 
throughout, that difference of the rektions of cause and 
tSect, and of resemblaiite knd contiguity, the discovery 
6f which is the very circumstance objected. The pre* 
Uminary part 6f the argument, which does nothing more, 
than repeat, in many words^ that ther6 are relations of - 
<eause aiid effect and of resemblance and contiguity, I 
Omit, and. quote the biily passages' which have even the 
iemblancc of reaisontng. A sort of line of distinction i| 
attempted to be drawri between, the relations; * Where 
Upon the appearance of an impression, we not only feign 
aqother object, but Ukewise arbitrarily, and of our mertf 
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catfse antiiBff&t to ekisti bewfen t)\tr fifeni^ 
oekI the person^ and the place^ as imich 8s lie^ 

fooi witt and pleasure, give it a particular relation ta 
the imprcssidh, tliis'cah liave fcut a small effect upon the 
MnA ; hot is ihefe my i^a86ni wKy, Upon the r&fitn fef^ 
the tfaitie impres^ion^ We shbu'd b^ detferRiiitte4. t6 plac^ 
the same otject in the same ritdation to it. There is no 
manner of nefceisfty For the mihcl to Tefgn: 'any^ Asembl-* 
hfr Ittd cQtttigUoUi ejects 4 ^ihaif ^it fel^ift s&cft. fh^\r% 
h as little neoesiuty for it al#iiys to conftne* itself tb t^M 
same, without any difference or variation.' *^ Th« re- 
lati6n ot cMe and (efoct, 1^6 kU the OJpOsite 'atfVan- 
tages. The objadts it.presaats art ftrt aftd^^fefcrable^ 
The impressions of t4ie memory never change in any 
constdeValile degree ; and each iihpressioii' ifraws along 
with (t ^ pfcxise K^ea^ whic& tkkes its plafcefn the ihia^ 
gination, as something solid and real, certain and invari- 
able.' The thought is always cfetenhined to.'piaBdftbm 
the xmpres&ion to the idea^ amd frdm that pafticiidair iHu» 
pression.to that paitvwkr idea^ without any-cHoioe or 
Eesitation.* Vol. hf,ipu Is it not ^bmo^ that 
«veii this distinction^ whidb -is attempted to be mat&»« 
implies "^he pfreviotii belief of causation in 'objcctfs^ mi^ 
ppnd^tfy 6fthe qucJUmofiht xfrttent ideas 9 Forn in the 
i^/ theo&selvesy there is nothing jyecutiarly^/r^mir, iitnfi 
iHxi, dnd reali nor can t&e externar^^V^/ bs said lo be 
mAxtjkecJ ^mt malferabk\ when they silggest causattokiv 
tjian when they sug^^st reseiiiblance. The ideas sug^ 
gested by resemblance are not' less vivid? nor is thfe 
mindi ifi its associations, less influenced by tfast relacioii^ 
than. by. the relation t}f catmsaad 'dfect. TbdTe li> 

therefore^ 
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CpfqH qui: fri^4# ^d tkd bDQk, and the iand- 
rSeape^ . To suppose :tl\at aoy drcum^ance, 

(therefore, nothing, which can distinguish the cases of 
AransitiQny unless we have a knowledge of their di£Ferr 
^S^^^y^JwcJiUin^fB^nd^Bi; of ^ tiraiufeipn. Hr, HtWC 
seems to.^hink^ that there i^ a tendency in the mind, tq 
p9S8 uniformly from cause to effect, or from effect to 
fcause, and- not uniformly from resembling objects to each 
iOther : ^utthfce if np g^h |>ec^v t^ndenqy, sms i8<8Up«- 
poised f the sight of an ^biect sometinies s^gesting its 
possible effects, sometimes its cause, and, at' least as 
idaasatx ^ggestin^ sooie B^ixnilar object^ or circumstance, 
yiJ^ig}^ ^tL% one? q^^n/ectcd wi|b it by mer^ c^^^l ^hyf^U 
ty. Even thpugh there wcfc a peculiar teijd^ncy in the 
case of cause and effect, 4 is not a general tendency , wnich, 
9Pi^fr« I^Hinc'^ pr0\^k9« 9M Wc ^y in^ucDce oa 
pfe^ei^t beli^, ^ut, merely the^ac^ijPul/^r transition ^4 ^<? 
'particular existing idea. "Vyhen we believe causation, it 
will be admitted, that we do not * arbitrarily and of 
pun ig^rp gooji w^ and^pl$a^9e gifP a psttfcul^r tehr 
tioQ to the ^pressio^,' i^or if ther^ {i.Qy, 5 chqj^e 9^4 
hesitation' in the mere transition : but there is surely a$ 
|itltff lifiiice and besitatioB,' when the piicture of a friend 
iv^ our pos&^ssjk^ sijgg^tfs j^ p^99R yhom ijt.rcficniUes. 
as when it^ug^ests the artigt who ||^;ri(e4 i^^.. \r^ qeith^^ 
(Case can we be said to feel a necessity of con^ning our* 
felyes to oj^e gl^ect.: for the picture m^ight h^^ sug^ 
gested n;any ^Q-e;i^isting circ^D^stauDuc^s 9/ pl^^'aua^^ 
as wdl as the subject or the artist. . We believe \j^id9pb|[^ 
(dly, that the artist ^ope, not any other person, was th^ 
^ai^se of the existence of the painting : i>ut the reason 
%. 3 ' rf 
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which is not common to all these cases, is ne^ 
cessarjr to the belief, is to admit, that Mr* 
Hume's explanation is £ilse ; and to; suppose 
that nothing more i$ necessary, is to suppose^^ 
that all the thoughts of our mind, in our end- 
less day-dreams of memory and imagination^ 
appear to us a series of effects, or of causes. 
Whether they be effects or causes is, indeed, 
on Mr. Hume's principles, impossible to be 
determined. The son suggests the father, and 
the father the son ; the artist suggests the pic- 
ture, and the picture the artist. If, previously 
to the liveliness of the ideas.of suggestion, the 
two objects do not appear to us to be related, 
the father and the artist ipay seom as much to 
have the relation of effects, as of causes, to the 
son and the picture, the liveliness of suggestion 
being in both cas^ the ^me. In like manner, 
if liveliness^ of conception alone be necessary, 
our external impressions^ differing f^-bm our 

of our belief of thiscausation is not that Mr. Hume's the- 
ory is true, but that it is false ; the belief depending only 
bn the known immediate sequence, and being altogether 
independent of the transition and vividness of particular 

idcM.- - - -^ 
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ideas in nothing but greater liveliness, should 
seem, whenever they disturb the course of our 
associated ideas, to have the relation of effect 
to that object, the idea of which immediately 
preceded the impression, 

Mr. Hume, indeed, very inconsistently, finds 
in the succession of ideas, something more than 
ideas which succeed. In considering them, he 
loses all his unwillingness to discover connexion* 
The transition itself, from one idea to another, 
he supposes to be felt, as a third thing, and 
from this felt relation, our idea of power to 
be derived. * This ccMmexion, therefore, which 
we feel in the mind, this customary transition 
of the imagination from one object to its usual 
attendant, is die senthnent or impression from 
which we form the idea of power or necessary 
connexion.' * When many uniform instances 
appear, and the same object is always followed 
by the same event, we then begin to entertain 
the notion of cause and connexion. We then 
feel a new sentiment or impression, to-wit, a 
customary connexion in the thought or imagin- 
ation between one object and its usual attend^ 
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ant } an4 this sentiment is the original of that 
idea which we seek for.* But it is eyide;ntj| 
that, though A suggest B a thousand times, a. 
customary connexion is no remote fdt between, 
these two ideas, than between spay two events. 
They are still, to ]iise Mr. Hume's language, 
only conjoined^ as proipmate in a sequence. 
We know only, that B has followed A a. thqu- 
sand times; and neither A noy B.i§ the i<lea of 
power. B may be suggested by A ; but we 
are conscious only pf A, and afterwards of B, 
not of the sug^^stion, npr of any thiiig inter-?. 
:piediate. We^e we conspious of svj^gestion, on 
connexion, the fuU conception of powey would 
\fe involyed in the first association of the hu- 
ipan mind, ajad all the scepticism of Mr, Hume 
voukl b^ nugatory. If, then, connexion b^ 
fe|t, and the existence of an ?^temal vorld 
have been admitted, the connexion may bp con- 
cqvec) ^ mu9h betyreen external objects, as 
between o\ir own thoughts ; and> if there.be nq 
connexion, but proxiv^it^ onltfj the proximity; 
ijs not closer: between our ideas^ than between 
those chajiges of external matter, which are 
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Jldmitted b j: lis to have preceded au:f perc^ 
turn. To ^i^ iQ ^Af ^novuled^e of f^y past s&; 
{Zjfrace^ eveu bf that of our own ihp^ghts, ^ 
prototype of the feeling (iff^v/re. 'vxvari<zplt^ 
sequence is impossible. There is an assump- 
tkui tp b^ found in the be|ief^ but not a oofj. 
Jlu^ after th^ customary s^que^pce of twoob-r 
jects, ^ d^e ipind iipoa tl^^ ^P^w:e of one 
^^tiqp^t^ the senses, and iomf^ impa^atelx 
the ?dea of the o^her/ is of no con^equenqe, 
Th^^ ^ it be any t^ing u^ore than n^re fUji?, 
mpify, |s^ at ^pst, only ptpccj:a^ion ;, and th^ 
iVeq^ ot cop^» gf this impression:^ is x^ot ppwie^ 
for th^t i^^qmet^i^ 99^^^ hut i$ only ^ j^^ 
ej^p^ctation, gr a r^mepi|)Tance of expects^tiq^ 
Ip shor|^ Mr. Hyjn^s ac^oftpt of the or^m flf 
theide^of pMp^f.eithef prppeeds q^ thp e^* 

fciWP? pfth? <4ea:ftf PP.W§^> i^ 9fir p^eviW? 
\§My 9X ?m>IK>s^, « ^ t^ig ? copy of ^ fro^ 
iKhicfe it.f§ cftpple^J ^^^t. , ?t|^ fPtmf^. 
^t n&«i knftt^t tji»t ti^? beli^ ctf .^ifer ?»? 
$ec«tei<jfc .2«id saqywcf is instinctive ^~?hjyt 
p>r i<^'pC pQ^er fffisRp froKi 9ur fe^ggf of 
^bat fttty»jBimil&rily of fiven|s, or rather is hfr 
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volved in the belief, and is only the feeling of 
invariable antecedence, attached to a particular 
object, in reference to another object, as its 
invariable consequent* 

It thus appears, that, as the circumstances, 
supposed by Mr. Hume to be peculiar to the 
phenomena which we term causes and effects,, 
are, on his own principles, common to them,- 
with all the other phenomena of mind, all those 
phenomena, or noney should be accompanied 
with the belief of causation. Unless he have 
previously taken for granted a distinction of 
certain objects only, as causes and effects, his 
attempted explanation must be unintelligible ; 
and, if he have previously taken it for grant- 
ed, his attempted explanation is useless. The 
truth is, that every endeavour to explain, what 
is allowed ta .be instinctive, is a species of 
trifling, which may perhaps a(ppro^ch the na- 
ture of wit, but which never can be philosophy^ 
A simple statement of the fatct is all, which, 
in such a case, is allowed us ^ and, though 
Mr. Hume's laboured ^ solution^ vrtte as true 
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IMS it is false, the same difficulty, which his 
acuteness before pointed out, would follow his 
reasoning through all its steps. Whether the 
ideas be feint or vivid, the resemblance of the 
future to the past, the great and only circum- 
stance which perplexes us, must still be assume * 
tdj not .inferred from preceding phenomena. 
Against the possibility of such a theory as that 
of Mr. Hume, nature seemed to have suffi- 
ciently guarded, by giving us, without any re- 
ference to.csmsation, a succession of trains of 
ideas, of every variety, from the full force of 
vivid percepticffi, to the feintest shadowihgs of 
remembrance. What innumerable images arise 
ev€sy hour in .the most unpoetic fency ; and 
how small a part of life is composed of the 
actual impressions of external objects ! Re- 
semblances, contiguities, and a* thousands cir« 
cumstances, .which cannot be included in any 
formal class :ofassociatidns, call us perpetually 
away. to. the .world within. 'But, while we 
wander^ is if led a^^ by the sp^ll of some 
intellectual inchantment, in that feiry wc^ld 
of thought, we are not always phibsopl^zing, 
;^d fixing every rising idea, as the effect of ^^ 
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pEfCf<Uag o^. Tt\e bngbmess, with vthioh tboj^ 
i?s?, genres oaly tq n»k« o^r reterie. lo«gert 
wd the illusion giore i^^Mulf oc more delight^ 
ful. Bpw (k?a ha8 Mr* Humf^ bfifin able ta 
dfqeiye even himself ? — Jf I ipay b$i glkwftd ta 
^^t quaindy, it is, perhspg; th^ y«ty (d^um^ 
6(anc€^ ^ f he grea|aess of his emu:, iriiidi 
Iw pi;e¥^t^ it £r(»Q b^osig peroetYed tiy bk 
9cutf 4igpenvi\&Bft : in othe» wonte, the be* 
l^ of ^e^ relaocoi is s(> ^o^ipediate, and so 
^mpletely iadqusodent of the piscomstaaces 
Ijlat^ hy him* that, halving ah-^dy aii ii^tinc* 
tiye, hut accurate cojaception of c^ati^n, he 
^d np^ feel, haw inadequate the.circumstitnces 
in hi$ 9sm stalem^ isere^ ^ theoiigiiia^ pio* 
^tioni of die belief* 

in may be oondnd^d, th^e&r^ diat firm- 
^ess and lixeUness of conc^don o^gkt not to 
i^mx any past of.a duipry of the, hehef of 
^msdikm* . Th^ considaraiibnafeoentSy as im^ 
mfidif^tel^ pr^ior ant^ sv^^s&pi^iy is afl ^duch is 
tafaeessa^: to the belief, ihat thepiiorUy and 
lafbitquencewUl ^e i^ alifuturc^ ea^ (Ae^A^iew 
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Stidi, at leasts was prbbably^ the origixid state 
ef the ifdird ^ and such it ^ould haV^e coiiti- 
An^s hid billy one evetit Succeeded one feVent. 
the mcd^j in ^rliich tKfe original tendency to 
belief i6 iv^eakehdd, wa^ stzVeA in the c6i^^dm« 
tSon 6f thfe fourtti proportion of Mr. Hume's 
thebiy. It iHr^ \htn shemt^ that th'e efiect of 
experience is dlffel-erit in ^ttfferent stageis j filat 
its dtBt t^d^ncy is to diirtihish the beflef of fu- 
ture iiittilarity^tjy pfrfesentfog to us',fe aj^rent 
sequence, parts of d!fflFei*int cb-eidstihg ttainis 
of events j thiat, hoiiirever j eveii the doubt which 
follows is not, whether an event be an effect 
of a preceding one, but merdy, of what pre- 
ceding event it is the effSct ; that, to aid thir 
ileifennmation in this rdsp^, is the secondaty 
6p€Tatioft of eipeHeh'ce, ivhich informs us, ih 
what particular cistes tvie bave not been 'fisap- 
pbihtett ih out drigmal ekpedtation ; and that, 
xmh, tile fre^ent rehfewal of this confirntatidh, 
cur dcHcrbl,.(»r Suspense, is gradually removed. 

It was in his atteiitron only to the secondary 
operatioa of ekperi^nce, that Mr. Hume*s great 
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error consisted. But it is an error, which doeiif 
not affect the truth of the first part of hb 
theory. Rejecting^ therefore, the fourth and 
fifth propositions, we may admit the three which 
precede them, and believe, with him,' that the 
relation of cause and effect between any two 
events cannot he perceivedy a priori^ "when the 
first alone is presented to us ; that, even when 
both have taken place, the relation of future 
connexion cannot be inferred by reason ; but 
that the belief of it, immediate and universal^ 
is the effect of an instinctive principle o^ our 
nature^ 

In the preceding statement of the theory^ 
and the endeavour to discriminate those parts 
of it which alone deserve our approbation, the 
office of philosophic criticism may seem to be 
fulfilled* But it is not enough, to have shewn, 
what Mn Hume's dieory is : the universai mis*, 
conception of it renders it necessary, to shew 
also, what it is not. The author of the Essay,' 
* on the idea of necessary connexion/ has beat 
uniformly representedi as denying the exists 
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enee of the very idea df necessary coimexidu i 
and thoughi dbce the pubBcaticfn of the work| 
which contained his inquijfy into the origin 
of the idea of power, nearly seventy years 
have elapsed, it is still necessary to -shew, that 
the word power is not considered by him, as 
altogether without meaning. That he does 
maintain it^ to be a word altogether without 
meaning, is the positive assertion of Dr. Reid, 
and of the other philosophers, by whom the 
doctrine was originally opposed ; and this opi*. 
nion, under the authority of respectable names, 
has become a sort of traditionary article of 
faith, and of wonder at the poissible extent of 
human scepticism, so ias to preclude even that 
very slight examination, which alone seems ne^ 
cessary to confute it. 

That we have no idea of power whatever, 
which can enable us to form any distinction of 
the sequences of events, as casual or invari- 
able, is, indeed, so completely opposite to every 
feeling of our mind, that the presumption is 
very strong, against the possibility of such an 
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df*tf<SI». fti life fcaa* of Mr. mtt^y tha prei 
fcttifftptioii ii vertrigd. H6 dbfes Abt dtiij, feat 
we have ih i<fea of J5»t*^r 'or <tf (htaridble pri: 
Wify. iA seqiitiicfes : fife dMeS o&ly ihat we cxix 
|jeita>6 oi- mfei-ft, ds k «|Qkfity inhergntiA the 

' All duf' id^rik ±rk coiisidfeitd fty him, a^ 
ttJplfe bf friipi-d^onS. A Vfefy feimple syHbi 
^feW hi^ ihfei-efWr^e been fbftiiKi fbr hifai : ^ • 
tutife no idta thkith i^ hoi a cpfii/ 6f so^e im- 
pfi'ssfan; ive haue ho impression of po^er; we 
ihr'dfbf^iS! hiv'e n& idea 6f potVen The ihajcrt* 
fidpd^bti df thts Sylldgidm fe ifnc(Ae^6nalbly 
tadintained by hhft : itid to thasfe^ wKo fiib^lr 
nothing 'more of Mh Hume's doctrine, ffiitii 
that he held that proposition, aiid fiatl alsd" 
some peculiar opinions on the .subject of power, 
the rem^ng prtjpositions df the syfldgism 
iriay be allowed to occur, as a very ftatlihtl in- 
fefehce^ Fiit, t^crhen the mlrtd had not been 
prepossessed tiy ^ch an ihferenee; it seems 
scarcely possible to read the Essays brt the sub- 
ject, without immediately perceiving, that.th6 
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minor and the conclusion should be reversed; 
The syllogism, which is truly involved in Mrl 
Hume*s reasoning, is the following : JVe have 
no idea which is not a copy of some impres- 
sion; but we have an idea of power ; there 
must therefore be some impression, from which 
that idea is derived. The major proposition, 
which is drawn from too narrow an induction, 
is obviously felse : but the mode, in which it 
has rendered, his subsequent reasoliing inac- 
curate, is very different from what has been 
supposed. It has not led him to deny the idea 
of power } but it has led him, from the ne- 
cessity of finding its corresponding impression, 
to satisfy himself with a very erroneous theory 
of the idea, and to imagine that he had dis- 
covered its real prototype, where, but for the 
want of better resemblance, he would not have 
imagined that he had discovered the smallest 
rimilarity. 

In his Essays on the subject, Mr. Hume; 
utateis first his ^ sceptical doubts,' in which l^e 
establishes the impossibility of percettnng or 

14 
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kif erring any necessary connection in the parts 
of a .sequence^ an impossibility, ixfhich seems. 
.to render power a word without n^eaniog. He 
then states his ^ sc(^ptical solution of tjhese 
doubts/ in which he argues, that power is noi 
a word without meaning, since we have an 
impression, from which it ipay be supposed to 
be copied, in the feeling of a customary con- 
nection of ideas, by which,- after tfhe experi- 
ence of the sequence of t^o objects, the mind 
passes readily from the idea of pne object to 
the idea of the other. That the sceptical solu^ 
pan which asserts the actual existence of the 
idea of power is, by being the subject of a new 
action, separated from *the sceptical doubts^ 
.which sKsert the seeming non-existence of the 
idea of power, cannot surely disqualify it from 
being cpnsidered asa part of the theory, which 
is composed of both ; a^d indeed, in the single 
section ^ of the idea of necessary connection,^ 
they are recapitulated, in one continuous ar- 
,gum«it. Yet, by an oversight that is altoge- 
ther unaccountable. Dr. Reid,. and the other 
writera^ who have considered Mr. Hume's 
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if it formed no part of the theory, and thus 
gain an easy triumpfa orer a scepticism, \^hich 
its audior hiinself had been the first to over- 
throw. 

It is surely i|o very uncommon mode of 
analytic disquisition, to proceed, step by step, 
in tlie search of a pai^ular idea ; to remark 
itt intervals^ that there as yet seems to be no 
such idea, but that in our remaining progress 
^e shall perhaps discover it ; and afterwards 
%o conclude with remarking, that we haye now 
discovered the idea which we. nought: yet, in 
all such cases, if a part of the analysis were 
considered alone, the indisputable inference 
would be, that the eadstence pf the idea was 
denied by the very sceptical inquirer. The 
mode of investigation described is es^ctly that, 
which Mr. Hume has pursued. He first seeks 
the source of the idea of necessary connection, 
in single instances of sequence : but in these 
h^ observes only one event preceding another, 
^i^out being able to percdve any circum^ 
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stance, from which he can infisr similarity of 
thar future successions. - Such are the sceptU 
cal doubts that arise at one stage of the in* 
quiry. ^ All events seem entirely loose and 
separate. One event follows another ; but we 
never can observe any tye between them. They 
seem conjoined^ but never connected. And as 
yre can have no idea of any thing, which never 
appeared to our outward sense or inward sen* 
timent, the necessary conclusion seems to be» 
that we have no idea of connexion or power 
at all, and that these words are absolutely with- 
out any meaning, wheujemployed either in phi- 
losophical reasonings, or common life. But 

THERE STIIX REMAINS ONE METHOD OF 
AVOIDING THIS CONCLUSION, AND ONE 
SOURCE WHICH WE HAVE NOT YET EXA* 

MINED. When any natural object or event 
is presented, it is impossible for us, by. any sa^ 
gacity or penetration, to discover, or even con- 
jecture, without experience, what event will 
result from it, or to carry our foresight beyond 
ihax object, which is immediately present to 
the memory and senses. Even after one iur 
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stance or experiment, where we have observed 
a particular event to follow upon another, we 
are not entitled to form a general rule, or fore- 
tel what will happen in like cases ; it being 
justly esteemed an unpardonable temerity to 
judge of the whole course of nature from onif. 
single experiment, however accurate or certain. 
But when one particulctr species of event has 
always^ in all instances^ Been conjoined with 
another^ we make no longer an^ scruple of fore- 
telling one upon the appearance of the other ^ 
and of employing that reasonings which can 
alone assure ics of any matter of fact or exist- 
tnce. TPe then call the one object, cause j the 
otherj EFFECT; We suppose, that there 

IS SOME connexion BETWEEN THEM ; SOME 
POWER IN THE ONE, BY WHICH IT INFALLI- 
BLY PRODUCES THE OTHER, AND OPERATES 
WITH TriB GREATEST eERTAINTY ANI> 

STRONGEST NECESSITY. It appears, then, that 

THIS IDEA OF A NECESSARY CONNEXION 

Ai/LOSG EVENTS arises from a number of simi- 
lar instances, which occur, of the constant con- 

M d 
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junction of these events/* He who thus ett^ 
deavours to shcw^ how the idea of necessary 

* Whatever strength of evidence there may be aupj 
posed tp be, in the reasoning quoted above, it seems 
scarcely possible, to adduce it in favpui* of tfaa,t. opinion, 
which considers Mr. Hume, as denying power^ and causcf 
and connection^ to be words that havi a meaning : and yet 
it has been adduced, not to prote, as might have been 
expected, that Mr. Hume ^^En«M, but to prove, that he 
denies the existence of any of the ideas, v^hich are sup*' 
posed to be expressed in those v^ords ; this passage, 
this single passage, 'forming the whole basis of a late 
memorable argument^ at the bar of the General Assem- 
bly of the National Church, tn justice, however, to 
the acuteness of those, by whom the argument was ad^ 
Vanced, it mus^ be remcmbered,,that the whole pasoige 
was not quoted by them, l' hat part of it alone was 
brought forward, which contains the simple recapitula^ 
tton of the * sceptical doubts f and the speakers had 
the uniform good fortune, to stop »t the first passagjS 
printed in capitals, the very passage, at which, it was 
altogether necessary for their argument, to stop. To 
have proceeded to the. very first words of the very next 
sentence, would have ^mpktely destroyed its force % 9m* 
it would then have appeared, that, although, at one stage 
tX investigation, the necessary conclunpn seemed to be^ 
that power was a word without tatsMAgr^here sHU re4 
mained one metbed ^avoidh^ this coadusiOHf oMd one soune 
yet unexamined^ in which the idea of power is afterwards 
affirmed to he found* The word stents f being printed by 

Mr- 
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connection arises^ is aisserted and. believed to 
deny, that we have cmy idea^ which can. thus 

Mr. Hume in Italics, might have induced a suspicion, 
that it was so marked, to denote, by a peculiar opposition 
to the word is, that the rejection of the idea of power 
was only an apparent conclusion, at one ^tsige of inquiry. 
Fortunately, however, for the argument of the oppon** 
ents of the doctrine^ no such suspicion ^as induced in 
their mind. ' Instead of b^iing led by the doubtfulness 
of the expre«6iqii, to consider it in reference to the spc^- 
ceeding sentence, they were ltd by it, only to an exer- 
cise of ingenuity^ in endeavouring to shew, that the 
word leem, though so printed by Mr. Hume, was meant 
by him to have exi^ctly the same meaning, as that strong*' 
er word, which is usOfiUy opposed to it* 

That the {Partial quotation was intentionally and de- 
liberately made, it would be uncandid to think. It may 
be accounted for, ftiore charitably, by supposing, that 
none of the party, who took the lead in the alarm, and 
in the ecclesAaatjcal prosecution of th$ doctrine, had ever 
read the context of the passage which they quoted, or . 
had paid any attention to, tbe original Essay which they 
condemned; In the .works of Dr., Reidf there, is an ex- 
amination o{ the Essay, which OMms to. furnish, atlQS9 •. 
expence of thought, both a statement of its doctrine*' 
and an exposure of ita fiacres. It is,, therefore* not 
improbabkt that this easier mode, of studying, by ^oxy 
a very obscure dflictrine, had been preferred, and that, 
having A&erwards accidentally opened.the Essay on Ne^ 

cessary 
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arise. He proceeds to point out more parti- 
cularly the original impression^ in that con- 

ccssary Connection^ at the unfortunate passage quoted 
by them, and having found it to coincide with the pre- 
Tious opinion received from Dr. Reid^ they had not 
thought it necessary, to examine the context, or to ex- 
tend their perusal of the Essay itself, to a single addi- 
tional sentence. 

It is impossibe to make this supposition, to which 
we are in charity led, without reflecting how much very 
unpleasant animosity might have been spared, but for a 
single mistake, made at a considerable distance of time, 
by a philosopher who is no more,— or perhaps even had 
those^ who took unnecessaty alarm at the doctrine of a 
still earlier writer, but extended their reading to one 
single sentenQp of the very Essay which was the object 
of their dread, and of their public and zealous reproba- 
tion. 

It is with extreme reluctance, I nuJ^e this allusion to 
proceedings that are past* The circumstances of the 
controversy, which they involved, were such, as every 
sincere friend of religion deprecated and lamented. I do 
not wish to bring those cn-cumstances again to memory. 
But, at a ^ Report' pf the argument to which I allude has 
been published^ and is in general circulation, it becomes 
necessary, for the interest of liberality and philosophy^ 
to point out the fallacy of a mis-statement, which has the 
semblance, as it is at present read, of giving 8trengt)i to 
a charge, that is altogether destitute of support, when 
stripped of the aid of false quoUtion. 

» Even 
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joection of the ideas of objects which he sup- 
poses to be felt by the mind, after experience 
of their sequence, and remarks, in a passage 
already quoted: ^ This connexion therefore 
which we feel in the mind, this customary 
transition of the imagination from one object 
to its usual attendant, is the sentiment or im- 

EyiN.to those, by whom the false quotation was 
made, it may be ultimately a chappy circumstance, to be 
thus excited to a perusal of the whole of that very short 
summary of reasoning, of which they had before attend- 
ed only to a part ; as they will have the comfort of div 
cpvering, that the doctrine, which they justly considered 
as a most alarming one, has in truth no existence, or at 
least has no existence derived from the Essay on Neces- 
sary Connection. It was stated by them, as the great 
theological objection to *that Essay, that its author, by 
denying the existence of the very idea of power, denied, 
in consequence, the possibility of the belief of divine 
power. It must, therefore, be consoling, to find, that, 
however false his theory of the origin of the idea of power 
may be« he still asserts, that *we have an idea of power , 
and that, hence, the asserted'impossibility of the idea of 
divine power does not follow from his theory ; since he 
allows, that we are led ^ t9 call one object cavse^ and an- 
9ther EFFECT ; and to suppose^ that there is some connsc- 
TiOHf Between them^ some power mi the onCf by which U 
infallibly produces the other^ and operates with the 
greatest certainty and strongest necessity. 
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Jjression from which we form the ide^^ 

OF POWER Om NECESSARY CONNEXION/ l£ 

it bp still requisite, to produce further evidence 
of his acknowledgment of the idea of power, 
as an affection of the mind which has actual 
existence, it may be foUnd', in the short sum-' 
mary of the whole doctrine, with which he 
concludes the Essay. ' To recapitulate, there- 
fore, the reasonings of this section : every 
idea is copied from some preceding impression 
or sentiment ; and where we cannot find any 
impression^ we may be carotin that there is no 
idea. In all single instances of the operation 
of bodies or minds,, there is nothing that pro- 
duces aiiy impressfon, nor consequently can 
suggest any idea, of power or necessary con- 
nexion. But when many uniform instances ap^ 
pear, and the same object is always followed ' 
by the same event ; we then ^sgin to en- 
tertain THE notion of cause AND CON- 
NEXION. We then Jeel a new sentiment or 
impression, to-wit^ a customary connexion ii> 
the thought or imagination between one ob- 
ject and its usual attendant; and this senti- 
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MBNT i$ tHftORlOlNAJU OF THAt IMA WHICH. 

W£ $£BK f6r/ The whole argument is no^ 
thing more, thanan expansion of that syllo^ 
^m, which was ibrtneriy proposed, as the key 
to ail Mn Hume's speculations on the ^ject i 
We have ne idem which is not a copy of some 
impression ; we have an id^a of power ; there 
is thereft>rc an impression ofity to be some^ 
where fiiU9uL\ 

As thedoimine was not originally, delivered 
by Mr* Humey ini the fonh, in which it now 
appears in his Essays^ it may perhaps b^ thought^ 
that some considerable. change was made in it^ 
and that, originally, it may have been such^ 
as with reascHi . to give rise to the Ofnnion of 
it, which still prevails* Tet^ if We examme 
the Treatise of Human Nature, we diall find 
the doctrine to be the same, implying throu^Iv* 
out the belief of the idea of power, and ap- 
pearing scqidcaUy, at certain stages, to doubt 
its existence, only because at certain stages 
the supposed requisite prototype has not been 
fo^uhdi The section ^ Of the idea of necessary 
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cthinection/ commences vnth the fotlo^nii^ 
summary : * Having thus, explained the man- 
lier, m which we reason beyond our immediate 
impressions^ and conclude that such particular 
causes must have such particular effects ; we 
must now return upon our footsteps to e3r- 
aimine that question which first occurred to us, 
and which we dropt in our way, viz. what is 
our idea of necessity ^ when we say that two ob^ 
jects cere necessarily connected together. Upon 
this head I repeat, what I have often had 6c-- 
casion to observe, that as we have no idea, that 
is not derived from an impression, we must 
find (some impres^on, that gives rise to thisr 
idea of necessity, if we assert we have really 
such an idea. In order to this I consider, in 
what objects necessity is commonly supposed 
to be ; and finding that it is always ascribed 
to causes and eflfects, I turn my eye to two ob- 
jects supposed to be placed in that relation ; 
and examine them in all the situations of 
which they are susceptible. I immediately^ 
perceive that they are contiguous in time ai^l 
place, and that the object we call cause, pre* 
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cedes the other we call effect. In no one fab 
stance can I go any farther, nor is it possibly 
for me to discover any third relation betwixt 
these objects. I therefore enlarge my view to 
comprehend several instances; where I find 
like objects always fisting in like relations of 
contiguity and succession. At j^st sight this 
seems to serve but little to my purpose. The 
reflection on several instances only repeats the 
same objects; and therefore can never give 
rise to a new idea. But upon farther inquiry 
I find, that the repetition is not in every parti- 
cul^ the sa^le9 but produces a new impres* 
sion; and by that meass tH£ ip£A, which 
I AT pr£S£KT £XAmin£. For after a fre* 
quent repetition, I find, that v&pon the appear* 
ance of one of the objects, the mind i$ dcter-^ 
mined by custom to consider its usual attend* 
^t, and to consider it in a stronger light upon 
account of its relation to the first object. 'Tis 
this impression, then, or determination^ which 

AFFORDS M£ TH£ ID£A OF NECESSITY.' In 

innumerable .other passages of the Treatise, 
t}^ exUtence qf the idffa of power is equally 
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tMnoBd ; -and, ewa whim ^loubts of its ex^ 
isMiceiaie escpresced, they are quidified by 
phxases, that limit the application of the doubt 
to Aose -mere words of my^tery^ which ottr 
scholastic nbmeRcbtupe has combined within^ 
variableness of antecedence. 

The history of the origin of the idea of 
power, which is thi^s delivered Ipy Mr. Hume^ 
ky as I have endeavoured to ^ew in a former 
part of this work, altogether inaccurate and 
inadmis^le. The belief of power is imme^ 
diately intuitive, not borrowed from any re^ 
semblance in the tranritions of thought. But, 
pfbitker the theory of power adouneed by him 
he a just theory , is one question : ^/^^Aer he 
deny that we have any idea (^ power ^ is another 
question. He may be right in the latter ques^* 
don, and be wrcaig in the 'former. An trior 
in the former question does not necesssu^ly in? 
volve any dangerous consequences ; for, if we 
be irresistibly determined, ^s he allows, to 
fiscribe to the prior objecits of a sequence that 
invariableness of priority, which consiti^tes 
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power, we have all which is necessary to any 
f»rguments, that are founded on the belief of 
power : the denial of the idea, in the latter 
question, necessarily involves the mpst danger- 
ous consequences; for, if we can conceiye it po&- 
s&le, that it should be adopted by any one, it 
must immediately deprive him of that which is 
pleasurable by no earthly enjoyment,— the con- 
soladon and the peace, and the happiness, and, 
I may add, the virtue of a filial security in the 
existence of the great Fs^ther of mankind, k 
is, therefore, no comipon misrepresentation of 
a theory, to ^cribe to it falsely a denial of the 
jklea of power ; and to ascribe it to the theory 
of Mr. HuB^e is assuredly a misrepresentalaon. 

Thb circumstances, which Dn Rdd has 
urged, in opposition to this almost inconceiv- 
able scepticism, which he ascribes to Mr. 
Hume, are, we shall accordk^ly find, equally 
consistent with Mr. Hume's theory, as with 
that which he has himself asserted. Nor is 
this harmony of the theories ^ all wonderful : 
for, that we are determined by an irresistible 
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instmct, to the belief of mjariableness of ante*' 
€edenc€j is allowed by Mr. Hume, — ^that our 
beli^ of power is intuidve, is the opinbn of 
Dn Reid,— and, however opposite his lan- 
guage may be, invarialleness ofantocedence is 
the very /MWtfr for which Dr. Reid contends^ 
His arguments for the e^pstence of the idea of 
•power, therefor^^ instead of being, as he sup- 
|>osed, den^onstradve of the falseness of Mr. 
Hume's reasoning, must be allowed to form a 
strong addititional support of it ; since it will 
appear, on examination, that the belief of m- 
variableness of antecedence is all which is es* 
sentially comprized in those very arguments^ 
4hat are adduced as involving necessarily the 
existence of the idea of pawer^ 

Fob the purpose of examination, I copy 
from Dr. Reid the paragraph, in which he re- 
capitulates his arguments. 

^ Th£ arguments I have adduced, are taken 
from these five topics : 1. That there are many 
things that we. can affirm or deny concerning 
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power^ wkh understanding. 2. That there 
ure, in all languages, words signifying, not on- 
ly power, but ^gnifying many other things 
that imply power, such as acti<m and ps^on, 
cause and effect, energy^ opaation, and others. 
8. That in the structure erf all languages, there 
is an active and pas^ve form in verbs and par^ 
ticiples, and a different construction adapted to 
these forms, of which diversity no account can 
be given^ but that it has been intended to dis- 
tinguish action from passion. 4. That there ' 
are many operations of the human mind fami-^ 
liar to every man conie to the use of reason, 
and necessary in the ordinary conduct of life, 
which imply a conviction of some degree of 
power in ourselves and in others. 5. That 
4he desire of power isf one of the strongest pas- 
sions of hunlan nature.' Essays on the Act. 
Powers, Ess. I, chap. 2. 

It is scarcely possible to i*ead these argu- 
ments, ^thout perceiving immediately, that 
they confound loose and variable with invari'^ 
able sequences. If thete be any bold sceptic. 
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who denies that we expect, in future, a siim- 
laiity of result, from circymstances similar to 
the past, the force of the proof must be al- 
lowed to be irresistible : but it is of no force, 
when directed against that very different the- 
ory, which allows that we are determined by 
the very nature of our mind, to expect, in all 
future time, from similar circumstances a simi- 
larity of result. 

That there are * many things that we can 
affirm or deny concernmg power, with under- 
standing,' is an evident consequence of 'this 
principle. We may say, of a loadstone, that 
It has tlie pa^er of attracting iron, which gold 
has not ; because we have observed the past 
difference of the sequence, whpn, after making 
the e3q>eriment with gold, a loadstone was sub- 
fitituted, and because we believe, that the ap- 
proach of a loadstone will continue to be fol- 
lowed by the motion of iron, which gold, as 
before^ will suffisr to remain at rest. In like 
oianner we rely on the muscular strength of 
one man, as greater than the -strength of an- 
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other^ bectus^^we have sieen the one to sink 
heneath a barthea^ which the other sustained 
with ease. The observations on power, includ- 
ed by Dr. Reid in the reasonings of this argu- 
ment, may perhaps, bethought to deserve our 
attention. ' 1. Power is not an object of any 
of our external senses, nor even an object of 
consciousness/ This agrees completely with 
what has been stated, .as the first propo^on o^ 
Mr. Hume*s theory. * 2. A second observa- 
tion is. That as there are some things of which 
we have a direct, and others of which^we have 
only a relative conception, power belongs to 
the latter class. — Our conception of power is 
relative to its exertions, or effects. Power is 
one thing ; its exertion is another thing.' This 
is,, only to say, thzt invariableness of antecedence 
is one thing, and one single fact of antecedence 
is another thing. * 3. It is evident that power 
is a quality, and cannot exist without a subject 
to which it belongs.* Assuredly, there can be 
no invariableness of sequence, without antece- 
dents and consequents. ^. 4. We cannot con- 
clude the want of power from its not b^g ex- 

n2 
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ttted ; nor from the exemdn of a \esi degree 
of power,- can we conclude that iKete is no 
greater degree m the subject/ InvariaWeness 
df^sequence is supposed, when the^preorX)^ dr^ 
cumstdnces are similar ; but we cannot 'p^'edict 
events, ^hen the circumstances are diflFerent* 
TVom the mere silence of any one, we cannot 
infer that he is dumb in consequence of or- 
ganic imperfection. He iiiiay^be ^nt, oAly be- 
caatsehe hsts no desire of speakings riot because 
speech would not have followed his desire : and 
it is not with the mere existence of any one, but 
widx his desire of speakings that we suppose 
utterance^ be connected. A man, who has 
no desire t>f speaking, has, in truth and in 
strfctness of language, no power of "spealdng.^ 
when in that state of mind \ since he has not 
a circumstance, which, as immediately prior, 
is essential to speech : but, since he has that 
power, as soon as the new circumstance of de- 
sire arises, and as the presence or absence of 
the desire cannot be perceived but in its ef- 
fects, there is no inconvenience in the com- 
mon-language, which ascribes the power, as if 
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it were possessed at all times, and in all' cir- 
cumstances of mind ; though, unquestionably,, 
nothing more is meant, than that the desire ex J 
isting will be followed by utterance. * 5* There 
sure some qualities that baye a contrairy, others 
that have not j Power is a quality pf tJie latjer 
kind.' This, is a proposition of n6 value, a.n(| 
has no t^latioa to the general argument. 

In all languages, there must be such words, 
as action^ passion^ causCy effect, &c. if in all 
natipns the sequences of events be supposed to 
be invuriabJe. That, which existing is always 
followed by a change, is vjery different from 
that pf wllich tl|e change always follows some- 
tjung pr^or j ; and ity tbc^^ore, i§ nqt wonder, 
ful tbaf different nances, should have been in- 
. vented, to. eacpre?s the. difference. The de-^ 
flagratwyn of guppowd^ will^be esipected from 
the qpntafrt of a spaM:fc,.,with, ?qual certsunty, 
wh^tber;w? $ay^ that^a. spark, in,s^cli qrcum- 
st^ces,,wr aftua(!pfollQwe4 by deflagration, or, 
merely wing diffi^iy^nt ^wqrds^ .say, that th^ 
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Spark' has an acthe power of deflagrating gtiR« 
powder. 

To the same principle are to be traced the 
different forms of verbs. A spark kindles gua- 
powder : gunpowder is kindled by a spark. 
It is as little wonderful, that there should be 
active tod passive verbs, as that there should 
be such words, as before and after^ first and 
second. 

We proceed on the belief of power, both 
in ourselves and others, because we proceed 
on the belief, that similar circumstances will 
always have similar results. I resblv(^' to walk 
with my friend ; for I beKeve, that niy desire 
of moving my limbs will be followed by their 
motion : I trust, that my friend will accom- 
pany me } for I believe, that in him there will 
)3e a similar sequence of motions to desires, 
and that the separate desires, which' precede 
the separate motions, will follow his general 
expressed intention, in the same manner as; 
they have usually followed if. 
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Ambition is the desire of power ; and am- 
bition is a passion that is felt by us. But the 
desire of power is nothing more than the de- 
sire of being obeyed : and we trust, that, in 
certain circumstances, we shall be obeyed by 
the multitude ; because we believe, that simi- 
lar motives of fear and hope will continue to 
be followed by similar actions. If we believe 
those sequences to be invariable, it is not more 
wonderful, that power should be desired, and 
that there should thus be a passion of ambi- 
tion^ than that food should be desired by the 
Jiungry or by the luxurious, who expect from 
it the same relief from uneasiness, and the same 
pleasure, which they remember to have before 
recwed from it. 

Such are the arguments of Dn Reid, which, 
though they may be allowed to prove, if proof 
were necessary, that we do not consider the 
succession of events, as altogether irregular, 
caniiot surely be considered, as implying any 
circumstance, which is not implied in the theory 
of Mr. Hume. Fotver is only a shorter sy» 
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fecedence ; and the inirariableness is not a qua* 
Kty of bodids, capable of being perceiyed w 
inferred, but is ascribed to them only by ow 
intuitive belief, 

If, however^ our bplief of power be thu$ 
$hewn to depend, not on perception, nor on 
reason, but on an instinctiTe feeKng, may not 
this statemeoit give rise to the denial of power^ 
and may not atheism itself, :^ith all its guilt 
and wretchedness, be made to flotv from it f 
That this objection should have been at any 
time made by philosophen^, is indeed tmac-* 
countable ; though it may be easily account:^ 
ed for in those looser thinkers, who, being 
little accustomed to philosophical inquiry, may 
never have attmded to the nature of that evi- 
dence on which all inquiry ultimately rests. 
Many of Mr. Hume's doctrines are indeed 
dangerous in the extreme, as destructive of 
Christianity, of belief in a future state, and of 
every sublime conception of Deity ; but it wouI4 
be difficult to mention any great general theory. 
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either of matter or of mind, from which leGf 
j>i^ctical danger can be supposed to flow, tha^ 
^om the preceding simile theory of catisar 
tion. ThJd ^hole supposed danger is include 
ed' in th^ proposition, that the relation of ^y 
cause and effect i^ an object of universal be* 
)ief alone, not of perception, nor of reas(»i« 
If the instinct b0 fallacious, it may be said^ 
lliere is no power i but, if instinct be fallaci- 
ous, is there power^ whatever be our theory? 
Is not the truth of our perception, the truth 
of our reasonings^ and every physical truth^ 
dependent on the belief of certain intuidve 
principles ? And is the supposed danger to. be 
CQH&ied to Mr. Hume's theory, if it be im- 
possible, even for our imaginaticm, to devise 
one, to which exactiy the stme objection is not 
equally applicable f Let us 8U|^ose, that, in- 
stead of his sceptical negations, every propo- 
fidon had been: affirpiative} — let us first sup- 
po^ him to have makitained power to be dis? 
Qoverable, a priori^ in short, to be perceived 
liloe light and sound ; would tl^e truth of this 
statenieiit, eventhoi^ we admitted it y^tbout 
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objection, be absolute and independent, or ra- 
ther would it not still be dependent on a prin- 
ciple, involved in the belief, which we attach 
to perception ? Is it an absurd and unintelli- 
gible proposition, that the external qualities, 
which we consider as perceived by us, do not 
exist, or even that the very opposite of what 
we perceive may exist? It is a proposition, I 
own, to which no one assertts : but it is a con- 
ceivable proposition ; and the only reason of 
our withholding our assent is, that, from a 
principle of our nature, we find it impossible 
not to believe, that we perceive realities, and 
tHat the realities, which we perceive, exist as 
we perceive them. In like manner, it is a con- 
ceivable proposition, that, notwithstandmg the 
most frequent and uniform proximity in the 
succession of two objects, the relation of cause 
and effect, or of invariable fmnre sequence, 
may not exist between them : but it is a pro- 
* position, which, in like manner, we cannot be- 
lieve ; and the only reason of our disbelief is 
that, from a principle of our nature, we find 
it impo^ble, in such cirpmistances, not to-be- 
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lieve the relation. Let us next suppose, that 
Mr. Hume had maintained the relation to be 
discoverable by a process of reasoning, and 
that the truth of his theory was admitted by 
us as logically demonstrated ; could we say of 
this tnith, that it is in the strictest sense of the 
terms, absohUe and independent of all imagin- 
able conimgency ? — ^It must on the contrary be 
esdd of this dso, that it depends on the truth 
of an instinctiye principle. TJiat the proposi- 
tions between which we perceive agreement, 
may yet have no agreement, is not an unintelli- 
gible propo^don ; and why, in any particular 
instance, do we not assent to it ? It is not from 
the perceived agreement of any other proposi- 
tions J for that must equally proceed on the as- 
sumpdon : it is only because, by a principle of 
our nature, we find it impossible not to believe 
the absolute truth of that which is relative on- 
ly to our individual powers of comparison. Is 
this less an instinctive principle, than that by 
which we are led inevitably to the belief of the 
relation of cause and effect ? Is it alone uni- 
yersal, and the other partial ? Or, if there \e 
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degrees, have we not rather a mc»reiindaubtmg 
belief^ that an erent^ which we witnes3) is tn 
effect of some preceding change, than that the 
result of any of our logical inferences from 
the appearances of things is absolutely true? 
It is conceivable, without any difference of those 
mental afffections which form the whole of our 
consciousnessj that man might have beem create 
ed, capable of perceiving, or rather of, ionar 
gining that he perceived external, <}^^ties^ 
where there are noney-pf infern,Dg. agreement, 
where there is none, — of suppo^g causation, 
where there is none. . He cannot think, that 
he was so cresrted, in any one of these three 
cases ^ but, that he cannot, is, in all the three 
cases, and in all alike, owing to an instinctive 
.principle, and to it alone« What th^ shall 
we say of the danger of negations, which re- 
mains exactly the same, when the ruegations 
ire reversed? If the ultimate evidfsnce be of 
the same kind, the.possibiUty of mistake isTibt 
(fcniniBhed, but iucrea$edt by the number of 
propositions ; and, therefore, Mr. Hume, if 
l|e h^d asserted the belief of power to arise 
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fr<Hii a strict and unemng process of ratiod* 
Hatioa, iK>t from ai\Hniiiediate instinct^ would 
h^ve as^ited a theory, the truth of which was 
certainly not less dependent, and which, if 
th^^ were any difference, was eren more liable 
to mistake. 

It maybe remarked also, of dife demonstra- 
ticHis of reatoning, that; in addition to the 
genera! instinctive principle of belief involved 
in the separate propositions, there is always 
some primary proposition, of which the truth 
is as much assumed as that of causation, ^ich 
serves as the basis of the propositions that fol- 
low. The force of the objecti<wi is thus doubledj 
when applied to any theory, which derives the 
belief of power from a process of reasoning* 

To assert the instinctive origin of the belief, 
it appears dien, is, if the instinct be real, to 
fix it on the firmest possible foundation. 
Whatever may be thought of the truth of the 
assertion, it is surdy not to be confounded 
with that vain and frivolous scepticism, which 
would affect to deny the reality of the instinct; 
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and yet, from the oppoAkM which has BeM 
made to the simple analysis in Mr. Hume'a 
theory, it might be supposed, that, not con* 
.tent with daxying the pos^bility of perceivings 
a priori^ or of infming by reason, the invari-* 
aide future sequence of any two objects, he 
had denied also, that such a sequence is an 
object of our belief. The misconcq>tion. of 
this part of his doctrine has been already pointed 
out. The^ universality of the instinct^ and the 
irreustible influence on our reasoning and con-* 
duct, with which it is accompanied, are Inrought 
forward by him on every occasion, and are» 
in truth, as has been shewn, the very difficult 
ty, which, inconsistently indeed, but indus- 
triously, he labours to solve. On whatever 

t Nothing can be stronger, and more explicit, than 
the language of Mr. Hume : < This belief/ he observes, 
* is the necessary result of placing the mind in such cir* 
cumstances. It is an operation of the soul, when we 
are so situated, as unayoidabk as to feel the passion of 
love, when we receive benefits ; or hatred, when we 
meet with iojuries. All these operations are a species 
of natural instincts, which no reasoning or process 'of 
the thought and undentuiding is able, either to pr0i-> 
duccj or to prevent/ Section V, Rirt I. 
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principle the foi'ce of experience dep^d, ^ none 
but a. fool or a madman/ he observes, * will 
ever pretend to dispute the authority of experir 
cnce, or to reject that great guide of human 
life/ Of our first principles, indeed, it may 
be remarked, that the very «u[^>oation of them» 
as -fjundarnental laws cf human belief, imr 
plies the inefficiency of any system of reason- 
ing, which would exclude them from our be« 
lief; and even the libertine scepticism, which 
in words attacks their very existence, is dan- 
gerous, not by destroying the force of those 
principles, which is impossible, as long as we 
are men, but only by diminishing, as it were 
by a general analogy, in the cases of moral 
and religious restj^t, that awful rev^ence for 
the best impressions of our early belief, which 

f I borrow the phrase from Mr. Stewart, who ex- 
presses by it» with- much greater elegance and precision, 
those intuitive tniths, which were by Dr. Rei4 ascribed 
to the principle of eommoa sense* Qad the phrase been 
originally used by Dr. Reid himself, how much would 
have been spared of that verbal declamation about a 
name, which assumed, with very false, pretensions, the 
)ionourable shape of a philosophic controversy ! 
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9iikeky not so much from their certainty, i$ 
frcrni their never having been questioned. But 
ifae scepticism of Mr. Hume on cause and ef* 
lect, — ^if the su^idous name of sdepticwA 
must be giv^i to a question of the justest phi* 
ios(^>hic anaiysis^-^consists^ not in denying 
any one o£ our first principles, but in tracing 
id one of them, a$ the ultimate source, the 
foi^e of our various reasonings on tause and 
«fiect« 

When Bishop Berkeley, not content ^th 
he^tating as to the grounds of our beliief in an 
external world, boldly denied its existence, 
what dangerous consequences might have been 
supposed to flow from the denial I How absurd 
did moral virtue become, to man, who was fot 
ever in a state of solitude ; and what magnifi- 
cent arguments for the existence of a Deity 
were annihilated in the gener^ desolatioi;! pro- 
duced by a few propositions ! These desolat- 
ing propositions are, in the strictness and ac* 
curacy of m.ere logic, completely unanswer- 
able* No evil consequence, indeed, can flow 
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from them ; but it is only because they are at 
variance, not x^ith strict demonstrative truths 
but vAxh that instinctive belief j which, as it is 
the ultimate source of all cotlviction, is para- 
liiomit to demonstration. The instinct, by 
which we consider the sensations of our mind, 
as marks of the existence of an external world, 
is too powerful, to be weakened by any the- 
ory ; and even the celebrated sceptic who op- 
posed it, inconsistently but amiably pious and 
benevolent, was, at the time of his opposition, 
so completely under its influence, as to deliver 
his theory, professedly for the confutation of 
those very freethinkers and atheists, whose ac- 
tual nonexistence^ his theory implied.* 

When we address a philosopher, who knows, 
that it is to an instinctive principle alone our 
sensations are evidence of things external, we 
believe, as much as when we address the vul- 
gar, that he will be moved by the reasonings 
which are founded on the belief of external 
things ; because it is his belief alone, hot the 
sour<Je of it, which we address. If that belief 
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be the same, whether it be intuitive, or de- 
monstrative, his emotions and actions vrill be 
the same. He will hate, and fear, and de- 
spise, and loye, alike in ather case. In the 
same manner, if* philosopher believe the ra- 
tion of cause and effect, every reasoning, found- 
ed on that belief, will be the same, whether 
the relation be intuitive, or demonstrative j 
and \ve have exactly the same reason to fear^ 
that the common duties of social life will be 
altogether omittjed by him, because he knows 
that his belief of external existence is intuitive, 
as that he will deny any power whateyer, be- 
cause he regards as intuitive his belief of cause * 
and effect. , Jt may be imagined, perhaps^ 
that by the knowledge of the real source of 
belief, the influence of. the belief itself will be 
diminished ; but to know, that it is fovmded 
on ah universal and irresistible instinct, is to 
know that it has the surest foundation, jQn 
which demonstration itself can Jbe built. 

How many perplexities are involved, in the 
whole doctiine of infinities! Yet we do not 
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less believ'e the doctrine of the infinite divi^- 
bjlky of matter, because the most ludicrous 
absurdities mi^ be logically infeired from it. 
It may- be proved imanswerably, that no por- 
tion of the earth's surface, however small in 
app^rance, can ever be traversed by a mov- 
%g body, however rapid its motion may be : 
ibr to pass from one point to another, some 
time, however small, is requisite ; and there- 
fore, as the space supposed is infinitely divis- 
^ iUe, to pass over an mfinite number of parts 
must^ require an infinite number of times* 
Yet, though the conclusion be logioaUy irre<- 
cistible, it is a conclusion, at whicih we smile 
only, without admitting it ; and we certainly 
should be astonished at the zeal of any devout 
mathematician, who should be shocked with 
the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of 
the infinite divi^bility of matter, because it 
might be shewn from it,^ that the children of 
Israel must have spent a whole eternity, before 
they could have passed through the Red sea. 
There are principles of independent feeling, in 
the hum&n mind, which save it from the foU 
3 o8 
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lies of its own radodnations. By these, we 
can beliefve, wiiere there is no argumiuit, and 
can disbelieve, where there is argument with<> 
out. a single de^umstrative knperfectioB« 

Ik ascnbing the belief of cause and diect to 
an instinctive principle, Mr. Hume has placed 
it pn the same foundation, with our belief of 
an external world, and even of our own ideur 
tity . What dasing atheist is he, vAio has ever 
truly disbelieved the existence (^himself and 
others ? For it isu be alone,: who can say, tbqt 
he is an atheUty. because there is no relation ^^ 
^ame and. effect. Mr. Hume's doctrine may, 
indeed, have been dangerous, to him who does 
not go to bed that he may sleep, nor rise tktt 
he may enjoy another day^ nor str^ch out his 
hand tp grasp an object, nor eat that he may 
satisfy his hymger : but it. is only to t{iat wpnr 
^erful individual, as yet unimported to. us from 
any fpreign country, that the doctrine can have 
had any evil consequeace ; for he wljio per? 
forms a single action of daily life, in reliance 
on the ^ioularity of ^^e future to th^ past, kw 
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ulreaAf confessed the existence of God, as Jar 
4u the belief of the existence of God depends 
en the b^ief of causation. If, as Mr. Hume 
confesses, ^ none but a fool or a madman' vnH 
deny the authority of that principle, he con* 
fesses, that none but a fool of a madman will 
deny the just reasonings, ^vhich are founded 
on diat principle. The theism, ^hich flows 
from it, vdll, therefore, be as much believed 
by hjpi, as the simple proportion, which aliso 
flows from it, that fire will warm him to-mor- 
row ; or, if he affect to disbelieve the theism, 
he will state, as the reason of his disbelief, 
some sujpposed moohsistency in parts of the 
ratiodnatiox), not lus doubt of that fundament- 
al principle^ by which alone, he can expect 
warmth from the fire of to-morrow. ^ Na^ 
ture,' as Mr. Hume has well observed, ^ will 
always maintain her rights, and prevail, in the 
end, over any abstract reasoning what$oever* 
Though we should conclude, for instance, 
that, in all reasonings from expaience, there 
is a step taken by the mind, which is not sup^ 
poned by any argument or process of the vn-i 
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derstanding ; there h no danger, diat these 
reasonings, on widch almost all knowledge de- 
pends, mU erer be affected by . soch a <&co<- 
very» If the mind be not engaged by argu^ 
meat to make this st^, k must beindueed by 
knne other principle, of equal we^ht and 
ftoihonty ; and t&at priniciple will preseire its 
infiuence as long as human nature remains the 



When we examine the theories of atheism, 
which have been giv^ to the world, and which 
have [xtoduced any impression ,on th^ weak 
and unfortunate min^fi, that have been sub^ 
to their influence, we find many, which zm 
founded on narrow views of the uniVersB,-r<» 
an unwillingness to discover in it marks of 
creative design and goodi]^,-~and even on the 
very excess^ if it may be so termed, of liie £e- 
ttef of cmuaticny which, supposing the par** 
tides of matter to possess within themselves a 
principle of mysterious agency, that connects 
them with each other in all their various 
changes, and operates, in tins cc^nnection, by 
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eternal necessity, seems to a^llow no Ddlty, un^ 
Us8 perhaps the god of Epicurus. Theories 
of all these kinjds we discover j but we fin4 
none wljijch axe founded on any general ^ 
bcii^f, that fortids^ w to expect waurmth from 
fire^ dBd satiety from food* £vefi he, wfa^ 
professes to discover no traces of the designs 
of a Creator, is hiijaself a designs every mo- 
ment; and little reason is there, dierefore, 
to feajr the atheistic ^ects of any doctrineij 
whfch 4q^s not prwen^ us^ if the tkeolo^cat 
argument be welt Hi^tfd^ ftom h^ng ^ wmek 
belief > in the exUtmee of Qod^ « y)e hav^t 
in our oum continued existence^ or k% the ai>» 
istence of the friend^ who is sitting beside us^ 
or in the warmth of fire ^ and the coldness of 
snow. 

The suspicion, attached to this doctrine of 
Mr. Hume, must have arisen from the general 
character of his writings, not from attention to 
this single part of them ; for, as all are able to 
catch a general character, and few are able to 
weigh and appreciate the works from which 
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that character has arisen, there are many, who 
hate and dread a name, without knowing, for 
what particular circumst^ces the name should 
be dreaded. The just and beautiful anady^s^ 
which reduces our expectation of similarity in 
Ae future trains of events to intuitbn, we may 
therefore safely adopt, without any fear of los- 
ing a single argument for the existence of 
God ;— till it be shewn, that physical demon- 
stration itself is not dependent on an instinct- 
ive principle, and that, hence, if the belief of 
power had depended, not on instinct, but on 
reason,, it would have restciji on a principle of 
rarer evidence. 




SdinUr^, ^rmUifiy MauM/ •ni Sm. 
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